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~ SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1892. 


THE POET OF FREEDOM. 


The fears which have been felt and expressed for 
some days, as to Mr. Whittier’s health, proved well 
founded, and he died on Wednesday morning. He was 
in his eighty-eighth year. 

In the dedication of the first collection of his poems 
—that printed in 1849—he expressed, admirably well, 
his hope that he may be remembered as the ‘Poet of 
Fredom.’ Certainly, that hope will be gratified. As 
long as men remember what Slavery was, and what were 
the dangers to Free Government which it brought with it, 
thoughtful and grateful men will remember his steady and 
effective protests. They were made in that form which 
Freedom most delights in. He was not confined to one 
point of attack or another. Where the weak spot ap- 
peared in the matched armor of Slavery, there rang the 
shot of this untiring marksman. It is fair, indeed, to 
say thatin many instances his unerring aim and the 
vigor with which his weapon sped has preserved from 
forgetfulness the special offence of the enemy whom he 
assailed. 

The sense of personal loss comes upon all who were 
honored with Mr. Whittier’s friendship—with the feel- 
ing of regret that no new lyric is to be added to those 
we love so well. To young authors, in particular, he 
was always most kind. He had a welcome, simple and 
cordial, for all who wanted advice or who wished to pay 
him the homage which he so well deserved. 





The series of papers descriptive of the life of Ameri- 
can students at German Uviversitics, by Mr. Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., which began in the issue of July 2, is concluded 
in this number of Taz COMMONWEALTH. These papers 
have not only the interest which attaches to a faithful 
and intelligent statement of the manner of student life in 
these universities as it now is found there, but a peculiar 
vaiue in the hints which they give to Americans proposing 
to enter upon this course of study. This feature, we are 
pleased to say, has been recognized by those interested 
in such matters; and for this reason sets of the issues of 
this journal containing Mr. Hale’s papers have been set 
aside and will be furnished complete by the publishers to 
any who may wish them, on receipt of the retail price. 





Itis balf a century since Dr. Thomas William Par- 
sons began to delight the world with graceful, scholarly 
verse, aud his sudden death at Scituate, last Saturday, 
will be sincerely mourned by the many who have come to 
know him through his writings. Personally, he was not 
widely known. His disposition was retiring, although 
he was not in any way what we calla recluse; his was 
the sensitive artistic temperament. Dr. Parsons’s greatest 
work, which also was the first to bring him into promi- 
nence as a poet, was his translation of Dante. This is a 
work for scholars. He is better known through his son- 
nets and occasional verses, whose distinguishing qualities 
are lightness, grace and vivacity of thought. 





The public spirited men and women who are engaged 
in that form of educational effort known as the Old 
South Work have every reason to be gratified with the 
results which this season has shown. The course of 
Lectures for Young People which comes to an end on 
Wednesday next has been remarkably well attended and 
undoubtedly has been the means of conveying valuable, 
asit certainly has been interesting, instruction. The 
closing lecture of this course will be delivered by Mr. 
John Fiske, on Spain, France and England in America. 
On last Wednesday Miss Ruth Ballou Whittemore read 
her prize essay on De Soto and Ponce de Leon. 





The Boston Herald concert at Franklin Park on the 
evening of Labor Day was 4 grand success for the 
thousands of persons who enjoyed the music. The even- 
ing was an ideal one, with the moonlight, the balmy air, 
the environment of graceful trees, the twinkling lights 
of the casino and the;picturesque groups of bicyclers 
with their steeds of gossamer. The term gossamer, how- 
ever, is suggestive in more ways than one, and brings up 
one important feature which shows at once how unsuita- 
ble is the Park for summer evening gatherings. Grass so 
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proper thing to sit upon for an hour or two, or even to 
stand upon, for that matter, and the provident few were 
almost lonesome who had brought wraps to sit upen. It 
is possible that the Park Commissioners have already 
given thought to this matter. Perhaps the plans of the 
Franklin Field Forum may when completed have provis 
ion for precisely such public occasions; but the result 
of this experiment should not be lost in the interests of 
public health. 


In its way, the most nuted event of the week is the 
‘tournament’ in which six distinguished pugilists took 
part in the exhibition hall of an athletic club at New 
Orleans. Itisa vivid illustration of the survival of the 
lower and more brutish tastes in a generation which has 
advanced so far in civilization and humanity as to make 
prize-fighting criminal in the sight of itslaws. It is not 
to the honor of the American republic that such a show 
as that which took place at New Orleans is possible any- 
where within its boundaries. Every civilized people has 
made prize-fighting unlawful and has outlawed prize- 
fighters. Even in those European countries where duel- 
ling is winked at, if not tolerated, by authority, sach 
giadiatorial combats for money are not permitted, and 
persons engaging in them are pursued with energy by 
the officers of the law. It is only under the rule of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that this lowest form of physical 
prowess is held in favor and its exercise for gain is per- 
mitted. We have now progressed so far in the higher 
social development as to condemn it by law; perhaps the 
next generation will rise to the height of enforcing the 
aw. 


_ 


An instructive and significant feature of these con- 
tests at New Orleans is the sudden fall of the 
‘champion.’ There is no loyalty or mercy in the 
character of the men who make up the retinue of the 
slugger. While he is able to stand up and ‘knock out’ 
his opponent, he isatero. He may be a brute, a bully, a 
nuisance in public and in private, as John L. Sullivan 
undoubtedly is, but his muscular power sets him on a 
pedestal for admiration. Yet when he fails, as Sullivan 
failed at New Orleans, the same hoarse voices which 
sang his praises an hour before howl in execration. He 
is a beaten bully, a worthless braggart; and they all say 
so in contemptuous chorus. His is the fate of the wolf 
that falis in the mid. t of thc pack. 


beaten 





Preparations for the eighteenth Triennial Exhibition 
of the Massacbusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
are going on apace. Every inch available for exhibition 
purposes in theimmense building, with its six acres of 
floor space, will be taken, Grand and Exhibition Halls, all 
all the gallery space (except that reserved for band con- 
certs) and the basements are being filled with products of 
every kind, the outcome of man’s industry, skill and inge- 
nuity. Never has there been a more general desire to 
exhibit the very best, never has the old but ever new Me- 
chanics’ Fair appealed so directly to popular support as 
this year. The management is progressive, and while 
preserving the old time conservatism has mingled with 
it a keen realization of the fact that times change and the 
popular demand varies with the years. 





The Springfield Republican reached the ripe news- 
paper age of 68 years on Wednesday and celebrated the 
anniversary in practical fashion by ordering a big new 
printing machine. A great many people of good taste 
in such matters think the Republican is the best daily 
newspaper in New England. Thev are the same sort of 
people who think THe COMMONWEALTH is the best 
weekly paper. Their number is increasing very fast, 
too. 





The annua) exhibition of flowers and plants by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which closed yes- 
terday, is an event in which public interest is properly 
shown. Itis an exhibition such as can be found no- 
where else in the country, and its growth from year to 





| year indicates the value of the work done by this old 
| Society in promoting the purposes of its organization. 
| The halls of the Society building are now all too small 
'to display the contributions of the exhibitors, and the 
| throngs of visitors walk through a crowded maze of 


damp with dew that itis wet to the touch is hardly the | flowers and shrubs. 
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COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER 10. ‘I should have been a happier wo- 
man,” said Saint Priscilla at seventy, ‘if my husband 
had been more demonstrative.” 

SEPTEMBER 11. ‘‘Turner took the dust and smoke of 
London, and made his immortality from them.” 


SEPTEMBER 12. ‘‘He who can not rule himself, how 
can he rule his crew or his fortunes?”—Sir Richard 
Grenville, in ‘Westward Ho.’ 

SurTemBER 13. ‘‘Self-conceit is the very daughter of 
self-will, and of that loud crying out about ‘I’ and ‘me’ 
and ‘mine’ which is bird-call for all devils and the broad 
road which leads to death.”—Mrs. Leigh. 

SEPTEMBER 14. ‘‘A tight cork keeps ina quart as 
easily as a gill.” 

SEPTEMBER 15. ‘‘St. Paul will not let any man think 
he can sing well enough to sing in the chorus, unleas he 
can sing well enough when It is his place to sing & solo.” 
—Mr. Sherlock. 

SerPTeEMBER 16. ‘‘Some men pour in oil, and then I 
burn. Some men pour in water—and then I go out!” 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

My first recollection of Mr. Curtis is of one incident 
which fits in well as an illustration of a life so admira- 
ble. Inthe winter of 1842-3, I was sitting in what was 
called the Odeon—the old Boston Theatre—waiting for 
the perfurmance, then new in Boston, of one of Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies. Ina group of people, who came a 
little later than my own party and took seate in what 
was called the parterre, entered two young men of singu- 
lar persoval beauty. It was whispered at once that 
these were Burrel Curtis and George William Curtis, who 
were two of the student workers at Brook Farm; anda 
certain iaterest was added to that which belonged to 
their personal charm, when it was said that, every 
Symphony evening, they walked in and out over the 
seven miles of road between Federal Street and West 
Roxbury. To walk fourteen miles that one might enjoy 
the best music of the century was characteristic of Mr. 
Curtis, and indicated, well enough, some features of the 
fifty years which have followed. 

I have said a hundred times, and am glad here to put 
on record my opinion, that at a great moment in our his- 
tory Mr. Curtis spoke the word which was most needed 
to save the nation from terrible calamity. It was at the 
annual dinner ot the Forefathers’ Society of the city of 
New York, at Delmonico’s Hotel, in 1876. That society 
embodies some of the very best of the leaders of busi- 
ness and of social lifein New York, and it is the pride 
of its managers to assemble on Forefathers’ Day the 
very best of the leaders, who are not of New England 
blood, who represent the highest and most important in- 
terests in that city. On the anniversary of 1876, I 
had the honor and pleasure of representing at their 
dinner party Bostonand the New Englanders who had not 
emigrated. It was at the moment when the Hayes-Tilden 
dfficulty was at its very worst. Intelligent men and even 
decent newspapers spoke freely of the possibility of 
clvilwar. The dead-lock seemed absolute, andeven men 
perfectly royal to the principles of American Govern- 
ment turned pale as they looked forward to the issue. 
In the distinguished company of perhaps three hundred 
representative men, at Delmonico’s, about half believed 
to the bottom of their hearts that Mr. Tilden was chosen 
President. The other half believed with equal certainty 
that Mr. Hayes was chosen. I, myself, had no more 
doubt then, than I have now, that Mr. Hayes was fairly 
chosen. I sat by a Mayor of New York, a man of high 
character and level head, who told me that he had post- 
poned his journey to Cuba that he might be present at 
Mr. Tilden’s inauguration. He was as sure of that in- 
auguration as he was that he lived. 

Before such an audience, Mr. Curtis rose to speak. 
Inatantly—as always—he held them in rapt attention. 
It would have been perfectly easy for a timid man, or 
even a person of historic taste, to avoid the great sub- 
ject of the hour. Mr. Curtis might have talked well 
about Brewster and Carver, Leyden and Delfthaven, and 
have let Washington and the White House alone. But he 
was nota timid man. He was much more than a man of 
delicate taste, well trained and elegant. And therefore 
he plunged right into the terrible subject—terrible is the 
only word. He passed from point to point of its intri- 





| enough to determine the question to the unanimous as- 
sent of the nation. 





with him every man in the assembly. 
| moment, every man was on his feet, cheering the senti- 
ment. 
| had but just before been absolutely at cross-purposes in 
our talk, were standing side by side, each with one foot 
in his chair and the other foot on the table, cheering and 
waving our handkerchiefs. So was every other man of 
the twenty guests at the table. 

Those three hundred men of ark in New York went 
home that night, and went to their business the next day, 
to say that a court of arbitration must be established to 
settle that controversy. In that moment of Mr. Curtis’s 
triumph, as I believe, it was settled. This is certain, 
that from that moment, as every careful reader may find 
to-day, the whole tone of the press of all parties in the 


ed then and which that assembly of leaders approved by 
their cheers. And, from that moment to this moment, 
there has been no more talk of civil war. 

Because I remember Mr. Curtis in a seene like this, 
where he showed the courage of his convictions, I am a 
little sensitive when I hear people speak of his ‘elegance,’ 
and ‘eloquence,’ and of his being ‘the last of the orators,’ 
9s if he were only or chiefly a dainty man, who valued 
especially the arts of expression. Undoubtedly he did 
value them, for he was nota fool. But he valued them 
for the use which he could make of them for the welfare 
of the State, not for themselves or for his own immediate 
reputation. 

Epwarp E. HaLe. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE LIFE IN BOSTON. 


The tendency of people to crowd together in spots in 
oar large cities is one which may be combated by organ- 
ized effort and by associated capital. In the way which 
has been mentioned in Tuk COMMONWEALTH, &n example 
of better methods of living may be set and opportunity 
offered for tenement-dwellers to follow it to their advan- 
tage. But back of such private effort there should be 
some general statutory provision for the regulation of 
tenement-house life, which will continue to exist in 
spite of palliative measures; and that such legislation 
may be undertaken intelligently and be made effective, 
it is necessary that the facts on which it isto be based 
shall be known with fulness and accuracy. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor has 
been engaged for ayear past in the collection of facts 
concerning tenement-house life in the city of Boston, 
and Mr. Horace G. Wadlin, the Chief of that Bureau, now 
presents the first part of the report of what he has 
found. It makes a large volume, of nearly six hundred 
pages, the greater part of which is closely printed tables. 
It is not a work which one would take up for entertain- 


of careful and -atelligent work, a minute inquiry from 
house to house and room to room throughout the city; 
and its serried columns of figures, skilfully tabulated, 
furnish the bottom facts on which any general regula- 
tion of the matter must be based. Mr. Wadlin proposes, 
in the two fo:lowing sections of his report, to present the 
facts as to the sanitary condition of tenements and the 
place of birth, the occupations, etc., of residents in ten- 
ement-houses. Still, this first section, althuugh offering 
only the dry bones of the investigation and being strictly 
that which it is named in 
Census of Boston—contains much matter of general 
interest which may now be availed of. 

In taking this census, a tenement was held to be ‘a 
place of residence hired or leased.’ The enumeration 


as the lowest and all intermediate grades. In the tabu- 
lation, however, the distinction is clearly shown through 


monthly rental and the number of persons to each room. 
By the division into precincts, also, it becomes easy to 
recognize the localities in which population is over- 
crowded and the pointsat which relief must be had. 

The general result of this census is thus stated by Mr. 
Wadlin: The total population of the city in 1891 is esti- 
mated at 464,751. The total estimated number of houses 
iu the city was found to be 54,142, of which 36,223 were 
rented either wholly orin part. The number of houses 


the number of boarding houses 1642, and the number of 
unoccupied houses 1489. The total number of rented 





| 148. 
| investigation. 
| the houses wholly or partly rented was 311,396, and the | 
| population in boarding houses, which includes boarding | Advancement of Science in the absence of a national 


tenements in the houses wholly or party rented was 77,- 
Of these, 5483 were unoccupied at the time of the 
The population in the rented portions of 


and lodging houses, was 27,512, making the total popula- 
tion of these two classes 338,908. Bearing in mind that 


EALTH. 


He said this so clearly and certainly that he carried . 
Almost on the different wards show very little variation in 4) Ma the 
‘he 


I know that the Mayor of New York andI, who 


city of New York expressed the belief which he express- | 


ment in reading. But it represents a wonderful amount | 


therefore includes the highest class of dwellings as well 


the separation of the groups of tenements on the basis of | 


occupied entirely by their owners was found to be 14,788, | 
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| family, 4.35; and the average number of = 
| rented house in the city as a whole was 8 9 Persons wa 


As for the more detailed results, it js found 


of persons to a family; but the average number DUMber 
senstoa rented house ranges from 5.9¢ in mth per. 
which is a suburban ward, comparatively sparse and 3, 
lated, to 14.51 in Ward 6 atthe North F Ags ag 


, Shown that, of all the persons residing io ae Al: 
ments, without regard to class, about 49 jn every seein 
or nearly one-half, are either living in independent he = 
or in houses containing but two tenements, = 
which are so arranged that the tenements are sak eg 
independent of each other. These persons ‘cnhe 

“ 


nearly one-third of the entire population of 
, About seven persons in the hundred of al! 
pying rented tenements are living in houses Containing 
seven or more tenements each. For the most As 


the city 


person 
PESOS Oc, 
Ch. 


persons, who number about five in the hun wk 
total population of the city, are living in we artenees 
‘flats’ or high-class apartment houses. A «mal Deaber. 
tion of them are undoubtedly living in strict y renaitiees, 
houses ,containing a large number of t& nements 
but the comparatively small number of persons Ving in 


all the houses of this class makes it clearly a; parent that 
the number of persons living in such large tenement. 
| houses must be very small. About 44 persons ip the 
| hundred of all persons occupying rented tenements are 
found in houses of three, four, five, and aix tenements 


each. These constitute what would be popularly under. 
| Stood as the strictly tenement-house population of the 
| city. They number about 30 persons in the hundred of 
| the total population of the city. 

{t further appears that there are 1,053 families in 


| Boston whose ‘home’ consists of a single room These 
families comprise 2,067 persons. Mr. Waidliv, jn bis 
analysis, however, points out that, as upon the average 
; such families do not consist of more than two persons, 
| it will be seen that over-crowding is not necessarily im. 
| plied; for a man and his wife may occupy a single room 
quite comfortably if they are employed, as is frequently 
| the case, during the working hours of the day and di 
| not take their meals in their room. The fact that ther 
is over-crowding, however, appears from the figures re. 
Jating to tenements of more than oneroom. [f it is true. 
Mr. Wadlin writes, that the four-room tenement canpot, 
in general, suffice for the family containing more than 
four persons without over-crowding, then the average 
| size of families occupying such tenements should be less 
| than four in order that the maximum size in tenements of 
| this class may not exceed four. The tenement of four 
| rooms occupied by four persons yields an average of one 
|person toaroom. Not only is the average size of fami 
| lies found in four-room tenements in the city at large 
| greater than four, but while the average number of per- 
| sons to a room for the city in tenements of all classes is 
| less than one the average number of persons to a room 


in four-room tenements is greater than one. 
| The general deductions from these statistics are, of 
| course, to be modified by the facts which appear in rela- 
tion to particular localities; and it may be said of Mr. 
Wadlin’s report that it supplies the data for conclusions in 
| detail as well as for the city as a whole. The applica- 
tion of the interesting facts presented in this report will 
undoubtedly be found in the sections relating to sanita- 
tion and social conditions, which are promised early in 


| January. 





Euizur Tryon. 


its titlh—a Tenement House | 





THE COLUMBINE FOR OUR NATIONAL FLOWER 


Among the informal matters presented before the 
American Association for the advancement of Science 
at its meeting in Rochester, comes a most timely and 
|remarkable suggestion of the columbine as a possible 
national flower. The suggestion takes the form of 4 
| short paper, written by Mr. T. T. Swinburne, which was 
read before the very last session of the Association, at 
atime when, to the regret of the President and other 
members, it was not possible to take any official action 
upon it. 

The paper, which has the great merit of brevity, is 
worthy the widest circulation, so ingenious is the sug- 
gestion and so many are the points of relation between 
this flower and the various emblems now associated with 
our nation. The suggestion comes rather as a wish that 
the managers of the Columbian Fair accept the colum- 
bine as the emblematic. flower of the |Fair; but the app.i- 
cation is so pat that, Jshould it be adopted there, it can 
hardly fail to please the popular taste. Mr. Swinburne’s 
paper is the following : 

“It is suggested that the American Association for the 


flower request the management uf the Columbian Exposi- 
tion to adopt the columbine as the flower of the fair, 


cacies, of which he did not underrate the difficulty. He | the estimated population of the city is 464,741, it will be leaving the national flower, whatever it prove to be, to 
then used the privilege of the oceasion, citing the com- | seen that the 311,396 persons residing in rented tenements grow in popularity. 


mon-senseof the conscientious statesmen of our race; | of all classes constituted 67 per cent. of the total esti-. 


“Its name comes from the same root as Columbia, & 


aud he came out with his expression of his certain con- | mated population of the city at the time of the investiga- ‘name our country often bears; it is classed with the 
fidence that the good sense of the sons of such an ances- | tion. The number of families occupying rented tenements | Aquilegia or eagle variety, because its petals end in spars 


try would devise a tribunal impartial enough and august | only was 71,665; the average number of persons to a ; resembling the talons of an eagle; it grows in red, white 
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vyOVA AURIGA REDIVIVA. 





outburst in the new star in Aur'ga, 
nvisibility of several months, is a new 
inexpected astr »nomical phenomenon. 
se discovery of this interesting ‘Nova’ is quite fresh in the 
oda of the readers of THE COMMONWEALTH, the partic- 

= having been discussed but a few months ago, but a 

ew of the subsequent behavior of the star will not be 

ot of place at this time. 

During the month of January, a Scottish amateur, 
b,.jerson by name, noticed this star several times, mis- 

ng it for one with which he was familiar, but won- 
dering all the while at ite unwonted brightness, which | 
‘wus st that time about fifth magnitude or easily visible to | 
tbe caked eye. After a while, he consulted his charts 
sod, nding the star to be a ‘Nova,’ he at once communi- 
ied his discovery by means of an unsigned postal card 
w Dr. Ralph Copeland, Astronomer Royal of Scotiand. 
The news was then given publicity through the usual 
channels, and on the second day of February astrono- 
oers were apprised of the discovery. They of course 
sere immediately on the alert, and on the night of Feb- 
mary $ the stranger was searched for by all who had 
aitable conditions for this work. 

it is rather interesting to list those observatories 

seeh saw the star within a few days of its discovery, as 

gowing the widespread attention which is given to 
matters of this kind by scientific men. The list is made 
» from the pages of the standard astronomical journals 
of he highest class and does not include those amateurs 
who may have seen the star but whose observations have 
not been of sufficleut value to be worthy of record. The 
Yova was seen by the English astronomers at Greenwich 
and Ediobargh, and was observed with the spectroscope 
by the specialists Mr. J. Norman Lockyer and Dr. W. C. 
Huggins. In Germany, it was observed at Bonn by two 
diferent astronomers; at Kiel, Berlin, Potsdam, where it 
was viewed by the great spectroscopist Vogel; at 
Leipsic, Strasburg, Heidelburg, Carlsruhe, and by the 
Baron D’Engelhardt at his private observatory in 
Dresden. It was seen at the Northern observatories of 
Upsala and Pulkowa, at Vienna and Hereny in Austro- 
Hongary, and in Italy at Genoa, Turin and the College of 
Rome, in addition to the private observatory of the 
Vatican; at Neuchatel, in many places in France and by 
the observers at Madrid. 

In this country, the observers of the Boston Scientific 
Society, Messrs. Sawyer, Yendell and Chandler, began 
work at once. It was closely watched by Mr. H. M. 
Parkhurst of New York. It was observed photographic- 
ally and spectroscopically at Cambridge and at Lick, and 
with the spectroscope alone by Prof. C. A. Young of 


De. 
Frinceton. 


The secondary 
her » period of 


pd 


This mass of material from so many different sources 
“as not yet been digested, and the results, astronomically, 
cannot yet be stated; but one general fact has been 
‘tablished, that daring February the star was irregular 
7 ts light, sometimes increasing and at other times 
“minishing, but during the month of March it decreased 
pretty steadily. Early in April it was so faint that only 
‘be largest telescopes could see it, being then, it is esti- 
mated, of the thirteenth magnitade, and since that time 

“Ne bas been said about it until now, when it has sud- 


| The only hypothesis which seems reasonable, except 


The story of | 





Astronomers have heretofore connected bright lines 
in the spectrum with incandescent gases and have been 
of the opinion that hydrogen is one of the most impor- 
tant of these, and have reasoned backward to the hypoth- 
esis that blazing stars owe their brilliancy to the burning 
of this gas. They differ quite widely, however, in their 
methods of bringing the gas tothe scene of action. The 
most popular way has been to assume that the gas 
through some eruption reaches the surface of the star 
from its interior; a scientist of some reputation thinks 
that the friction of the upper atmosphere of two stars, 
which are passing close to each other, is sufficient to 
account for the light; another, still, assumes the gas to 
lie in masses or pockets, to use the miner’s term, through- 
out space, and theignition of one of these by the pas- 
sage through it of adim star to be the cause of the 
outburst. 


the first, is the one which has been advanced and faith- 
| fully supported by Mr. S. Norman Lockyer, the English 
| spectroscopist; namely, that of meteoric collision. 

The relations of the lines in the spectrum to tangible 
| conditions is not yet satisfactorily established, so far as 
|many of the stellar spectra are concerned, the catalogues 
lof stars being thus far divisions into groups of certain 
| types, rather than into classes in which certain condl- 
tions prevail, and a popular interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the types is not possible. Mr. Lockyer’s results, 
therefore, can be discussed onlyin a technical way and 
by his peer in his especial line of research. One popu- 
lar feature, however, will indicate the line of his work. 
He heated to incandescence a piece of meteorite and, 
observing its spectrum, he found certain peculiarities 
which he claims to have found in all the new stars which 
have appeared since the perfection of the spectroscope; 
and upon this peg he hangs most strongly his assertion 
that these outbursts are resultant from meteoric collis- 
ions. Certain other matters of color, of change in spec- 
trum, etc., to his mind are convincing proof of the truth 
of his hypothesis. 
The present condition of affairs is therefore very in- 


conducted with the hope of keeping him out. 
ticket. 
he walks in. 





There is no 


There is no permit. Simply an open door—and 


An entertainment of this kind, giving even a hasty 


traveller the chance to see for an hour the face and 
manner of some distinguished man, is a very elegant 
entertainment for a great city to prepare for any and all 
strangers. 
Americans, in their zeal to see the Bois de Boulogne and 
to hear the opera, should pass it by. 
and September, as I have said, all the colleges and all the 
schools are closed. 


It always seems to me a pity that intelligent 


In August, however, 


THE HAUTERIVE CASE. 


The interminable Hauterive trial has advanced, by one 
step, in Paris; and this step, to an outsider, has a 
dramatic interest. 

The trial begun in 1879, when the Count d’Hauterive 
sued his wife to obtain possession of his own property. 
He had been ill and hed given her a general power of 
attorney to manage his affairs. Like another Semiramis, 
she had used this fatal power to convert all the property 
to her own possession. When he recovered, he found 
himself penniless. 

After due jurisprudence, the first Chambre Civile 
ordered her t» produce her accounts. She appealed, but 
thirteen months after the Court of Paris confirmed this 
order, and bade her tell what had become of her 
husband’s property, granted him for his current expenses 
20,000 francs, and told her she would be fined 200 francs 
a day for any delay. 

Three years after, in 1889, the first Chamber told her 
that her justifications were wholly incomplete, and gave 
her fifteen days for a new and ‘serious’ account. But, 
nothing much turning up, in August, 1890, the Superior 
Court of Paris said that she was retarding justice and 
ordered her to pay her husband 20,000 francs as damages 
for interest, and named three experts to discover his bonds 
and other property. 

Two years more have since passed. But at last, on 
the 18th of May, the first Chamber of the Court of 





teresting, since it may afford to Mr. Lockyer the proper 
sequence of phenomena to strengthen his hypothesis; 
while on the other hand it may complicate matters still 
more by seeming to be a little out of the prescribed rule 
for such cases. In these observations lies the value of 
the present outburst to astronomers, and it it to be hoped 
that some additional grains of truth may be gathered 
towards the solution of the important astronomical 
problems which are suggested by the ever changing light 
of the variable stars. 

Joun Rircuis, JR. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
IX. 
PARIS IN AUGUST. 

Parte, August 3, 1892. 

In looking back over thirty or more years, I find that 
this is the seventh visit, long or short, which I have 
made in Paris. I saw it under the Second Empire, and 
since that time I have at one and another period lived 
here long enough to have a warm home feeling here. 
The statement in 1859, when I saw Paris first, was that 
the great manufacturers and other conductors of indus- 
try in the Provinces said to be the Third Napoleon, ‘If 
you will take care of Paris we will take care of you.” It 
was a good epigram to express what I suppose was the 
condition of things. After a fashion, he did master 
Paris. But he could not master himself. He made the 
absurd blunder of war—and the Republic followed. 
It is hard tosay that the change makes much change 

in the externa) aspect of Paris as atraveller sees it. At 





from town so many of the people who go to watering- 
places and country homes or travel elsewhere. And 
August, of course, is hardly the time for travellers in 
Paris. 








Cealy become comparatively bright, that is to say, of the 
~~ Magnitude. Observations taken ten days apart, 
land 31, give the corresponding magnitudes 9.2 


Algust 2 
and O that i ; e 
4.3, 80 that it is now again slowly diminishing in 


he 
got, 


There 4 
ere seems to be no reason, consumption of material 


Among other things, the College of France, the other 
Schools, the Sorbonne, all the lyceums and public schools 
for children, are closed for their two-months vacation. 
For weeks the papers have been full of accounts of the 
closing exercises, which, for the young people, are con- 
ducted with a great deal of festivity and display. They 
spend a good deal of money in prizes for the most indus- 





exe is : 
epted, why the causes which produce one outburst in 


8 star mig! 
te: hoa not operate to cause another or many 
Te, Dut su 


me bape. In fact, it is doubtful whether the 
If the Resp: phenomenon has been before observed. 
sail ten a — are at work, one would naturally ex- 
. belie kind of spectrum in the new star at both 
sat eetene and this, it appears, is precisely what has 
the bright lin, : At its previous appearance in February, 
the me a ~ were a feature of the spectrum, while at 
ts wher i ‘ aman are not prominent and the spectrum 
pert ae ete monochromatic. What the exact im- 
the observation of ir may be, it is not easy to state, and 
Present outburet willbe an important feature of the 





\trious and the best students, generally giving handsome 
| books. You will see a group of workmen in the 


ch is not usually the case, at least after so | street petting and praising a modest little boy, who is 


| showing them his elegant prize and the certificate which 
| goes with it. 
I do not think the average American traveller, man or 


| woman, in Paris, generally uses to full advantage the 


this season one feels the effect of summer in taking away | 


Appeals having learned of the existence of two boxes of 
Madame's in which were papers, ordered them opened in 
presence of a counsellor of the Court. The boxes have 
been opened; and, apparently to everybody’s surprise, 
they contained bonds of the first class for more than 
600,000 francs, besides many jewels. Here is the fortune 
which has been lost since 1879! 

It seems that her personal property when they were 
married was not more than 70,000 francs. The Court of 
Appeal has now granted her husband 20,000 francs to 
live upon, 15,000 francs of back coupons, and has appoint- 
ed two experts to divide the rest between the two 
according to their rights. Madame is to have 6,000 
francs of ‘pension’ while this inquiry goes on. 


EDWARD E. HA.e. 





NOTES OF A NEWPOR'T SUMMER. 


Ul. 


‘The old parts of the town are the really interesting 
parts to the student of historical times and places. 
Washington Street is in the older portion. Edged 
with pleasant houses, that run down to the sea with 
their straggling verandas and gardens and have Goat 
Island and the Torpedo Station in full view, it ends 
with Fort Green, now a public park,a relicof the past 
thatit still clutches, though with tired fingers. Pretty 
old Spring Street! Before the electric cars were put 
there, it was still in some sections a pleasant place to 
live; now the street has gone the way of many another 
and equally desirable companion. It is sad to see the 
fine old houses, both here and on Thames Street, deserted 
|by their owners and converted to desecrating or des- 
|troying uses. These wrecks left stranded by the waves 
and time are mournful mementos of apast that was 
happy, useful, even glorious sometimes, and tears 

Rise in the heart, and gather tothe eyes 

In looking 

And thinking of the days that are no more, 

The queer wharves, with their quaint warehouses a 
hundred and fifty years old, are always attractive. Sweet 
and sad memories they awaken of Washingtou and Roch- 
ambeau, or of the twotrades that bring most misery to 
mankind, rum and slave-dealing. 

The Historical Rooms are full of old things of more 
or less interest, like all historical collections, and remind 
one of the Old State House rooms, occupied by the Bos- 
tonian Society. Here we find acurious prototype of a 
type-writer; clumsy, weighty, and cumbersome com- 
pared with the present natty machinein use for the 
purpose. 

In the Redwood Library is a portrait of the man who 
is credited with first introducing to the United States the 














| hospitable offer which the city and nation make to him 
|while the period of study lasts. Here are a hundred 


and fifty of the most distinguished scholars in Europe, 


\lecturing from October to June on those subjects which 
they have made theirown, in one or another of these 
Any mav—and with few exceptions 


| great institutions. 
any woman—may go in with his note-bouk, sit down and 
| attend the lecture. 


There is no rigmarole examination, 








tomato as an edible vegetable. And here also in glass 
| cases are pretty specimens of china, queer garments and 
| ornaments, odd pieces of furniture, once the property of 
\the Redwood family and of others who have been bene- 
| factors of the library. 

A stroll along Thames Street is always a pleasure. 
| From it, by the short alleys and streets and wharves, 
‘one gets a series of glimpses of the harbor and at the 
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1 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


same time views the people. Along itis an almostcon- THE MERCHANT OF NEWBURYPORT. 


stant stream of people on their own two feet or conveyed 
by the aid of four and eight feet. There may be met rep- 
resentatives of almost every nationality, of every degree 
in the social scale, prince and peasant, and of many vari- 
eties of costume. Hereis the young man just over, in 
his perfect English garb that to the aninitiated looks 
awkward in cut, especially about the seams of the back, 
making a young man look old; and here is the old-time 
gentleman in his swallow-tail, tall black beaver and 
high stock, a strange sight of a morning, one of the 
survivals of the past. A soberly dressed quakeress is 
followed by a smart lady of fashion in trailing silken 
gown and flaunting parasol. And the vehicles, what a 
snarl in the narrow street! One line of carriages drawn | 
up on each side while aconstant passing line goes down | 
the middle. The roadway is so narrow that the drivers | 
need to pay constant attention to their wheels lest they 

graze, and there must be a fortunate space here and | 
there by the shops, into which one carriage may slip | 


when two going in opposite directions contend for the | 
right of way. 
The goods are all at reasonable prices on Thames | 


Street; if you want to pay a fancy price you must pat- | 
ronize Bellevue Avenue, where rents of both houses and 
stores, as well as their contents, are far above par. | 
Through September the shops adyertise with huge pla- | 
cards, ‘Selling off,’ and great bargains may be obtained 
by the fortunate possessor of a reserve fund. 

The Japanese Trading Company's store is a perpetual | 
fascination to the ladies. There are displayed such 
tempting parasols, made by Lyon, with old ivory carvy- 
ings for the knobs of the removable handles, and sober 
or gay with the loveliest of Jupanese crépes. Twenty- 
five dollars seems little when so much money is flying 
about as is apparently scattered on less desirable arti- 
cles. One set of bedspread and pillow-cases of grey 
satin is enough to unsettle any feminine mind. The 
design is of water-fowl and water-plants in delicate 
colors (that on the cases being reduced in size) and of 
the exquisite embroidery that only Japanese fingers can 
compass. Also a captivating table cover in satin so 
palely tinted as to be not white but—well, the pink of a 
seashell, thickly covered with a design in gold thread of 
several colors, ‘red gold’ that the poets sing, green gold, 
and yellow gold. This is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of gold-thread embroidery ever seen, favora- 
bly to be compared with the treasures in the Art 
Museum. These were admired in July. Perhaps now in 
September some room is beautifled by their reception. 

July seemed brilliant and busy enough, but August 
was so greata whirl that we even forgot when July 
ended. What with polo, the tennis tournament at the 
Casino, hops, coaching, picnics, dinners, lunches and 
dances, there was no rest for the weary. 

Is there ever here a weary girlor woman? ‘They look 
fresh and yet are seemingly up all night and all day and 
every-day: From midnight to midnight the carriages go 





and hostiers are sulphurous at early morn because some | 
of the horses are just in, have been coming in for | 
several hours, and must be groomed. ‘The way the | 
water is dashed on the carriages is enough to awaken | 
any mortal within gunshot, one would think! Twelve or 
more servants in a household are quite frequently met, | 
and a needful number, too, with from six to twenty | 
horses, a convenient assortment of carriages and one or 
two young people in the family, 

One of the sad oddities is in the person ofa certain 
groom of thirteen winters who goes as footman on a 
pretty morning team. Being so youthful, he occasion- 
ally forgets the necessary brushing and cleanliness; 
hence on being sent back to fill lacks in his personal 
appearance his remarks—not overheard by his employer 
—are anything but heavenly. One day he said, ‘anyway 
if he was leftat home he was going to wear his livery 
just the same!’ 

Strange that even a livery has its attractions as being 
decorative! It reminds me of that bright short story 
in Harper’s Magazine, some years ago, where the young 
people of a family have been educated in great rever- 
ence for their forefathers (if memory plays not false); 
and, being seized with the genealogical craze, went to 
visit a relative who had in her possession some cherished 
relics of her ancestors. Asa great favor and with much 
ceremonial, at last the box containing clothing once wora 
by their august progenitor was opened, when fainting 
diversified by peals of laughter came at sight of—a foot- 
man’s livery. 

ALICE CRANMER Kast. 





The Italian portion of the community that gravitates 
so naturally to street-cleaning and scavengering has an 
opportunity to show the more picturesque side of the 
national type in its hand-organ grinding, fantastic for- 
tune-telling and even in its fruit-dealing. A setting of 
golden-skinned bananas, pears and oranges, shaded by 
the mellow tints of peaches and grapes, brings out 
whatever of artistic charm is latent in the appearance of 
these olive-skinned sons and daughters of Italy. But 
aden with old clothes and junk they apparently become 
the offscouring of society. 


BY [88AC BASSETT CHOATE. 

[The story of this baliad belongs to the early years of the 
century. It is told as it was related to the writer by one of the 
‘Merchant's’ nieces, Miss Frances Faris of Newburyport, who 
died in Boston two years ago in the ninety-eighth year of her 
age. Her recollection of the beginning of the century was won- 
derfully distinct.) 

Upon the side 

Of green hills sloping down 

To the fair stream 

Of the Merrimack, whose eddying currents go 
Idly and slow 

To meet the coming tide 

Of the great sea below, 

On level sands 

Of Salisbury’s beach, 

Plum Island’s lengthened reach, 

And joining hands 

Float out the ships upon the main 

And bring them in again, 

Sits the old town 

Of Newbury ;—her still haunts seem 

To drowse and dream 

As in a summer’s afternoon; 

Her gossips croon 

Tales of the long ago, 

Tales having less of gladness, more of woe. 


Lonely and still 

Are the yards where the keels were laid 

In the olden days 

Of the town’s young life, where the stroke 
On planking of oak 

Roused the echoes of the hill 

From when Dawn woke 

Till the coming of the night. 

And when the vessel stood 

Completed on the stocks 

And only blocks 

Restrained it from the sloping ways 

That led so gently down 

To the water's side, 

As Ocean stretched hisarm to clasp his bride 
There came out from the town 

All the beauty of the place 

And wealth to grace 

The nuptials of the flood 

And his fair consort, a brave, bonay sight. 


The wharves and piers 
That stretch their gaunt length out above the tide 
Are warped and sagged 

And lonesome as the shipyards on the shore; 
And pow no more 

The vessels coming home 

From their long voyages 

In tropic seas, 

Dashing aside the foam, 

Bringing the product of remotest part, 

Sail round the bend 

With streamers decked and flagged ; 

After an absence of long years 

Round the pier’s end 

And, warped to the worn piles, securely ride 
Chafing against the side, 

While from the hold 

The boxes and the bales are rolled: 
Piled in the merchant's store 

They swell his wealth beyond the 


wishes of his 
heart. 


Stable beyond 

Her wont, and as a mother fond 
Had Fortune smiled 

Upon a merchant prince of Newbury, 
Whose ships at sea 

Were ranging far and wide, 
Coursing along the side 

Of island and of continent 

In regions wild; 

And wheresoe’er they went 

They spread the spotless fame 

And bore the name 

Of ‘Marchant’ Marquand. 

And always favoring gales 

Followed the wandering ships where they might go 
Their devious ways, 

And filled their swelling sails 

That, white as snow, 

Flecked India’s seas and bays, 


And ’mong her island groups threaded the wildering 
maze. 


Year after year 

The vessels came and went 

With richer freight; 

The streets of the old town were crowded then 
With stranger men, 

And noisy wharf and pier 

Swarmed with the devotees 

Of Profit, bent 

On their sole, passionate 
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Pursuit of riches, scorning 
And rich content. 
Aud from the fortune of tha 
The Marquand mansion r 
Above the town; 
Fronting towards the oce: 
Upon the rows a 
Of ships in port; and, far a) 
O’er Ipswich Bay, 
Coming from east by south, 
Saw their straight course : 
the river’s mouth. » eo Dy 
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Watching one day, 

Expectant of a vessel overdue 

With glassin hand 

The merchant swept the far 

| From Coffin’s Beach 

Northwards across the bay 

To where the dim and blue 

Shoals ledges stand— 

A long, unbroken reach ; 

And when at length a faint whi 

In the offing low, 

He watched it loom out of th« 

It proved to be the looked-for « 

Rigged fore and aft, 

And gallantly it burst upon his 

He saw its side 

Sunk to the water’s edge, and la 

With spices and rich woven stuff 

Dropping the glass he cried, 

‘Lord, stay Thy generous han 
enough !” 


rat 


Thenceforth to bad, 

And straight from bad to worse fr 
Went the affairs 

Of the old merchant most unforty 
Wealth he had won 

Vanished, asin the sun 

The dew of morning disappears 

In frenzy mad 

It seemed the fabled Dis 

From the dead pagan world 

His vengeance hurled 

Against a man that had been blest i: 
Laden with choicest freight 

His ships sailed one by one, 

But close disaster followed on their track 
Empty they came if ever they came baci 
Wreck, ruin, and a sod 

Tell a sad history 

That wraps in mystery 

The providence and purposes of God 


AMERICAN STUDENTS AT GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 





Vil. 

In Americaa number of students enter a university a 
the same time, pursue the course of study together, and 
(as a rule) graduate at the same time. To the class sy 
tem we owe much that we remember with most pleasure 
in our recollections of college days. In the larger un 


versities, at least, a man’s friends in college are choser 
from his own class, and the various class associations 
keep alive the recollection of once common dif 
and once common interests. In Europe, on the 


hand, so far as I know, at least in the universities 
case is quite different. In England, altbough a man may 


be a Freshman of a Third year man or whatnot, in Ger 
many although a man may be a Fox, or ‘in higher Seme 
ters,’jyet there is not the definiteness in such names 4s it 


kindred names with us. Those who enter atthe same 
time are by no means bound together by the 
that unites classmates in an American College. 

In Germany, the university system is sucb that gj 
association of this kind is practically impossible. I 
Germany the degree of Doctor of Philosophy* is com 
ferred for proficiency in certain branches of science 
ascertained by the presentation of a written 
an examination after a (minimum) period of time. +8 
most of the universities, a student is expected to present 
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| 
| ee subject and Geology and Botany for Minors; 


himself in three branches of study, of whi one is 
called hauptfach (or by usin America a Major or chief 
study), and the two others nebenficher (Minors As 8 
rule, a man has free choice as to what three subjects 
will take. He may, for instance, take Chemistry for ® 


usually, he may take the larger subdivisions of 8 subject 
as English for a Major and German and Frenca 


|Minors, of which all three come under the head of 


an : Te have differ 
modern languages. The differeut universities have a" 
ent customs in the matter as far as details are concerne 


and much depends also upon individual professors Bat 
asa rule, one chief subject and two secondary suoje 
are required. There are some exceptions. Bern & 





quires an examination in Philosophy in addition to ™f 

EN 

| *I confine myself in the following to the Philosop®:c4 a 

, It is much rarer for Americans to take degrees in Theory) 3 
cine, or Law. 
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flalle requires that Philosophy shall be one call on the examining committee. In some places eight story in this number entitled ‘A Bachelor’s Counselings,’ 
we. Upto ™ hin a few years, Gottingen re- or ten professors are placed on this committee, of whom with pictures by Kemble. Still another short story is by 
»™ go subjects ii. But in the main all the only the three professors of the candidate’s subjects have George Wharton Edwards, the artist, entitled ‘Strange 
r ai agree that a man shall prepare himself in a anythingto say. Sometimes the Dean and the three pro- to Say,’ in his quaint, illustrated series of ‘Thumb-Nail 
et ahee of 8 is, although there is no regu- fessors concerned make up the committee. In any case, Sketches.’ Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote’s ‘The Chosen Val- 
~ seribed course, a8 is often the case with us. all the members must be called on the day before the ley,’ with pictures by the author, and Henry B. Fuller’s 
‘ ; ment jerst x of these subjects isdetermined examination. The calls are of course purely formal. ‘Chat laine of La Trinité’ are continued. The Century’s 
tg camination. ‘This examination is granted only | Often the professors not immediately interested are not musical papers are supplemented in this numberby an 
* aentat jissertation upon some point in | at home. article by the well-known critic, Henry E. Krehbiel, on 
, ysior study at tera certain number of semesters’ |} Between twelve and one our candidate sets forth, the Bohemian composer, Antonin Dvor&k, accompanied 
, xa iniversity or some other. Here, | clad in full dress and with a silk hat and white gloves. by a frontispiece portrait. This article 1s particularly 
Oy aol ted aa 3 Berlin requires that four of | The regulation way is to go in a carriage, with the old timely, as Dvorak is about to settle in New York, he be- 
: nar —" vssed in that university. Gottin-| man, who has blacked one’s boots, on the box beside the ing, probably, the most distinguished European musician 
«hen 1 was equired that a stadent should | driver, going along to open the carriage door. There who has set out to make a permanent home in America. 
ot Gotting ree semesters preceding his ex-/ are, of course, differing traditions. In Géttingen, an In the series illustrating the work of American artists, a 
But s semesters (three years) in every-| American wears the ‘colony hat,’ a silk hat which is kept picture entitled ‘Between Two Fires’ is given by the ar- 
e fora German. For a foreigner,, by the American colony for its members to make exami- tist, Francis D. Millett, who is in charge of much of the 
aaete ts Of ude for university work already | nations in. Not least interested in this round of calls are art work connected with the World’s Fair buildings at 
iate of one of our first-rate uni-| the people with whom our student has lived. His land- Chicago. A sketch of Millet by his fellow-artist, W. A. 
« is usually ted with four semesters, it being | lady, his landlord if he be at home, all the children of the Coffin, appears in ‘Open Letters.’ Among the poetic con- 
st Freshman and Sophomore years are} huuse watch him from behind half-shut doors as he comes tributors are the late Anne Reeve Aldrich (two posthu- 
the last two years in a German down stairs and leaves the house. They stand by with mous poems), Edna Dean Proctor, Robert Underwood 
pride when he drives away in his carriage. Johnson, John Kendrick Bangs, and Charlee Henry 
g gt gulations yee reg ards the taking a This weighty matter being completed and the final fees Webb. 
7 : a greeny wif eo porate <5 Re Pee rang ' bopper wa “ % ae ae The next volume to be published in Harper’s Franklin 
as many more as he wishes, and | glovesand goe vote Sree thera be ne , us hat and white Square Library is a novel entitled ‘Charming to Her Lat- 
gz : goes to the room of the Castellan, the (glorified)  gg¢ Day,’ by Alan Muir. 
eg tw semesters are by no means uncom- | janitor of the chief university building. Here he waits Riuk 
emay take his semesters at different universi-| more or less unhappily until he is summoned to the room 
ses, and may be examined at a university | where the examining com mittee is in waiting. RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P 
¥ be has ver studied at all. As to his work, he | ‘ ‘ ; ; : ; d . : 5 
sakes 80 tures and does such private study as is | On finally issuing from the examination our student ; Et ter 
ai e ssary by his professors and himself; and, is surrounded by sympathizing friends who sit with him Avums i really upon us. What shall the harvest 
— early & ah he almost always finds | inthe Castellan’s room while the committee consider their be? 
oan unk & , ' ; 3 ———— 
a aemige ei i wk Ga ye ” Aegean verdict. They ply reagan was prep rit “om are Our dog has had its day; and we have known worse 
Bg, Wh ’ anxious to know what sort of an examination it was, and 
wi) men much ahead of him or behind him, who are] how he thinks he got th t The hi Alf usuall dog-days than he brought us. 
sae dtieaat lal : got through. eman himself usually gt a) 
hist ; added that, after the conditions are com- tae ee SN ee ee ary ae ae A half-dozen, please, on the half-shell. Wer all glad 
, e feels usually, I fancy, like a man who has . : 
jwith, a student may apply for an examination at| waked from a nightmare For several suspensive min- Gi Wee ho ledger Was ee ae 
= except vacation time) and that he will receive hey i 7 . h 2 C ll val pri rte the 
: egree 7 n the thesis and examen are deemed | po : “rises pla Racy wr a Sars e7 Notwithstanding the high intellectual status of Bos- 
Chere i a GUneseehe, vals Sines 1) Seer Sas Heeu. Be Sees ton juveniles they are all howling together that school 
“ y. Thereis, then, no such occasion in Ger-| pehind the green-baize door, and—let us hope he hears J 7 
my asa Co pene agin: hi we understand the term, | that he has passed with a magna cum laude or even with has begun. ae ee 
DT tn fe pees es cae ee ee ee a ge one. ginytent 7 he r ” A gmae ‘Pink teas’ and ‘yellow teas’ are all very well in their 
, asucement foc bimeait ee eres ee eee orth and receives the Con’ season, but for a while now society can expect nothing 
an tN i 2 ye gratulations of all, the Castellan being in no wise behind- jut tan teas, and a deep-dyed tan, at that. 
is tothe nature of this private Commencement, let hand. 
describe the way in which an American makes his For a time, now, life is a dim, lazy dream of joy. 


Considering how much dry weather we had during 
the Summer we have had little dustin town. It will 
take the high Autumn winds to raise Boston real estate. 


dgree in Germany. He has pursued his studies in his 
three subjects until the professor agrees that he will do 
well enough in an examination. In the smaller univer- 


allies é 


Congratulations from everybody make the new-made 
doctor feel pleased with himself. The people of the 
house adorn his room with evergreen or flowers, or give 


profess "Ss § ati j 3 , j P > - eee 
professors approbation is usually an impor-| him a frosted cake with ‘Vivat Herr Doctor!” in pink 


aot matter, at least for an American. If he advises a} jetters. He entertains his friends in one way or another; Souvenir spoons look well enough, but the person of 
mo © go up for an examination, it is generally a properly the thing is done with beer, and calleda Schmaus. sensitive nerves would much prefer to take ‘spoon vict- 

Ny pretty fair sign that he thinks the man is well fitted and The long grind, the hard pressure is over, and life is uals’ from a utensil that was less roughened and scratched 
thst be will pass witheut too great difficulty. Besides again worth living. in the interest of low art. 


swork at lectures and in seminar and in private, our 
swdent has also written his thesis. The professor 
generally suggests a subject, though many professors 


a Wii make nO suggestions but insist that a man shall find 
and D 





After a successful examination, the thesis must be ae ee 
printed and a certain number of copies given to the Compared with the innumerable measures for the 
University. And then the Pedell brings around the relief of poverty in cities, the country method is short 
SR ge ‘ diploma, or rather a number of copies of it, and it is and simple—over the hill to the poor-house. There is 
-_ a ‘himself. The subject chosen, the work done| posted on the blackboard in the University vestibule. small danger of that especial form of charity being 


Sabla written (either in German or translated] and then the thing is over and done with, and our Ameri- abused, whatever pathos may attend upon its workings, 
afterwards itis handed to the professor for inspection. | can may sail for home. sone en 
: 1¢@ has advised and considered the work as it Epwarp E. HALg, Jr. 











08e! went along, there is nerall i But a few weeks ago we were lamenting over the un- 
ub LOD ere : ge , y ( ” : 
en after t! Oft “y tl . : lagna deal to be done timely withering and fall of leaves. How soon the rest 
te fis. e 2 » > . " ~ ri 
wwritt B finally it re pea apr be ers MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. are to follow! It seems a matter of very slight account 
ritter 3 inally is done to the satisfaction of 2 fe me such way, | 
rofessor. The contents of the New England Magazine for Sep- ng 54 _—— rit : ent = hh to yee ord 
rt ; , ris ue, we should be 
‘be student must then write out (usually in Latin) | tember indicate that this popular young magazine is more W® 7 eee vor 
ma} 42 applicat eae . ; : ; separation from our friends who go before us. It is all 
‘application for examination and a short account of | 8kilfully edited than many of the older monthlies. The 
set s lif I : right enough and well, if only we are able to see through 
fe. These are rather stereotyped in form. The| Dumber is exceptionally well balanced; it contains mat- the litt! ehapeincstar 
7 ti ot t . ‘ F : a e between. 
apt to be compounded from expressions found in | ter for all tastes, and manages to combine solid reading a 
a other cit found at the end of old dissertations, | With light as few of its competitors do. Among the yi 
au ‘bese he hands in to the Dean of the Philosophical Faculty valuable features of this issue, are an able exposition of One great objection to the electric button is the fact 
with a small advance fee. If the necessary condi-| Nationalism and its programme, by the learned Rabbi that oftener than otherwise you press it and turn on 


tions have been complied with as to subjects and time of | Solomon Schindler; a judicial examination of the preju- noise. O, for an electric button that will shut off noise! 
4y, the thesis is passed about among the Faculty for | dices existing against the Germans and the considera- The maddening pounding of a distant drum or the buzz 
This is done by an official called the| tions that overwhelm them, by W. L. Sheldon; a résumé of the semi-distant electric car, or any or all of the dis- 

“se and is almost a mere form. I suppose no one | by Nicholas Paine Gilman of the successes and failures tractivg sounds that ure just far enough away to lose 
Ks at the thesis except the professors who| Of the various profit-sharing commercial enterprises their exhilarating power and near enough to smite the 








. oe examine the candidate. Of these, as a rule, | Which have been started in the United States. Walter ear-drum. Perfect the squelching button. 
ss : ‘he prefessor of the major subject ever looks at it, | Blackburn Harte furnishes the distinctly literary paper Sa aRERREmameaid 
= = se ” has read it and considered it already, his| Of the number, and in dealing with ‘The Author and So- The author of ‘Brief Counsels Concerning Business’ 
«taminat n of it doesn’t take much time. He approves ciety’ makes some very pungent remarks about ‘society.’ lays down the dictum that borrowing should be the ‘very 
oe _. Aud it goes back to the Dean. The Dean now| Mr. Edwin D. Mead in his Editor’s Table really con- last thing to which to resort,’ adding, ia italics, ‘Any- 
he oA ‘or examination. This is not always so | tributes the most forcible article in the number, dealing ¢hing but that!” Anything but that, leaves a very rep- 
' week tee u. Yarious “combinations of professors are | #8 he does with Homestead and the Press, the Pulpit and rehensible course open to the man or woman who wants 
& tat it is often hard to find an hour when they can | the Politicians. His article is one of the few candid money enough to get it by hook or by crook; but our 
; ‘ : together, especially at atime when there is a | reviews of the Homestead troubles which have appeared. author was engaged in making a point and could not 
~ “3 { candidates to be examined. But a date The Septenber Century is particularly interesting for stop to be finical. 
“a : bared settied on, and our friend is served with a | its fiction. A new writer (from the South) comes upon 
be iets . 3 0 sting him to introduce himself to the gentle-| the scene, John Fox, Jr., who publishes the first instal- They do say that a Moscow dentist has proved his 
4 eo: ag xamining committee and then to present| ment of a two-part story entitled ‘A Mountain Europa,’ ability to make new teeth grow on the ruins of old ones, 
js : br olla * given time and place for examination. | with illustrations by Kemble. Mr. Fox evidently under- or in the cavities that they leave. It is said that they 
ts exami; ee. 5g & Citation a few days intervene before stands well the mountain people of whom he writes, and acquire as firm standing as the original teeth. What 
, ac entiee * nd these a man fills in various ways | the girl who is the heroine of the story is oneof the strange stories of mixed personalities an coe ome 
ne men fe wy: * disposition and bis preparation. Some | most striking characters in recent fiction. Another new writer might build upon this fact, if fact it be! Plebeian 
m se... the few days before the go in (einstei- | writer of fiction, Grace Wilbur Conant, appears in this tastes engrafted into patrician patients by way of a 
7 Moment an ptemecen. Some study up to the last| number of the Century witha humorous story, ‘Phyllida’s touth, thence to the network of nerves—thence to the 


b Resins “ day before the examination (or sometimes Mourning.’ That delightful humorist, Ricbard Malcolm brain. But then, fancy being able to smile proudly 
me day) a function is to be performed, namely, the | Johnston, author of ‘Dukesborough Tales,’ has a short where one had been constrained to simper! 
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WHEN I AM OLD. 
BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
When I am old, and lights are sinking low, 
How shall I keep my heart from growing cold? 
How shali I cherish fancy’s fervid glow 
When I am old? 
For then, like flowers at eventide that fold, 
Friendship and love and hope make haste to go, 
And even memory yields a trembling hold 
Of dreams that drift on time’s unceasing flow. 
Ab, what if then the whole life’s tale is told, 
And naught remains to prize, and naught to know! 
Ah, what if like a weed in barren mould 
Still rooted to the sterile earth I grow, 
When I am old? 
New England Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


ONE OF OUR MENTAL FOLLIES. 

When one is busy at some automatic work that makes 
slight demand upon the brain it is usual to carry on some 
sort of conversation; with people who are near by, if 
there are any and each feels disposed to talk; with 
absent friends quite as probably. No breath is expended 
upon these one-sided conversations, yet they tug quite 
as heavily as does the audible variety upon the thinking 
apparatus. 

In the line of wasted eloquence nothing transcends 
these imaginary conversations. They often bear upon 
matters of the hour and would be altogether irrelevant 
were they revived a week or six months later, when one’s 
imaginary vis-a-vis chanced to be face to face with one’s 
self. Perhaps they are on abstract subjects, and by that 
sign doomed to oblivion. We recall events by attendant 
or consequent circumstances of one sort and another, but 
thought is etherial and evanescent. If It is not spoken or 
written at its inception, it speedily drifts away into the 
vast No Whither, and while we may retain our opinions 
and hold consistent mental attitudes towards given 
subjects, the especial bright thing that we had ready a 
month ago to say anent them is mortally certain not to be 
said. 

It is the phenomenal person who ever does say his or 
her best things. Possibly one may write them in some 
rapt hour, but imaginary conversations hold the quintes- 
sence of all our wisdom and our wit, as well as our most 
worthy sentiment. Especially do they express our valua- 
ble hind-thoughts. 

Conversation has a touch and-go-quality that may 
favor brightness but discourages depth. Moreover, a 
certain constraint in speaking one’s truest thoughts and 
holiest feelings, as well as one’s unflattering convictions, 
seems to set a seal upon the lips when an auditor Is by. 
The things we meant to talk about, having thought upon 
them, are. shied at or skimmed over, and oftener than 
otherwise light unimportant chat is all folk have to show 
for their abstruse mental processes. 

What vials of righteous indignation irascible people 
uncork—in private—upon some one who has angered 
them! When they see the offender they will tell him in 
no measured terms that he is ascoundrel. They will tell 
him that he would be tied to the whipping-post if he had 
his just deserts, and that better men than he have been 
hanged. They willshow him up in his true light, and 
they will tell him this and that and a good deal more. 

And after a time the most valiant of the belligerents 
meets the man in question. The subtle influence of 
personality pervades the transgressor; the atmosphere 
of self respect and dignity compasses him round about. 
He politely salutes the belligerent who bows in turn, 
makes a constrained remark or two about the weather, 
but, generally speaking, he does not express the fiery 
opinion that he held last week concerning him, and per- 
haps still holds. 

There may exist an estrangement among people here- 
tofore friendly. One, oreven both, may deplore it in 
solitude; they havea mental rehearsal of a reconciliation 
scene; they resolve to adjust the question of blame, and 
each, in private, lays a little of it on himself. They pre- 
pare a platform for future safety and each resolves to 
come toa genuine and a permanent understanding with 
the other. They meet, but each had it down on the pro- 
gramme for the other to make the advances; very slight, 
but just sufficient to prove that no humiliating refusal of 
treaty would be met. The stiffvess and chill repel the 
little tendrils that were reaching out. Each gathers up 
his forces and decides that he can bear it if the other can, 
and all the sweet humility that lay just back of that proud 
reserve is as if it had not been. Those unspoken con- 
versations die away once for all on the desert air of 
solitude. 

It seems extremely probable that many conversations 
of a still more tender nature never pass beyond the 
soliloquy stage. Fond words are premeditated in private 
that are delightful to rehearse.. Nothing in the world 
need hinder the lover from saying to his chosen sweet- 
heart this, and this, and this. Perhaps he thinks it ali 
over in the watches of the night. He will tell her what 


she is to him and he will tell her what he will try to be | 


|t0 her ; he will picture to her what life might be to them 
togetber. He is truly eloquent on his pillow; his brain 
lis alert and stimulated, and his heart is all in evidence. 
As he goes over mentally what he has quite resolved to 
say he is convinced that her gentle heart cannot resist 
it . . . nd Athen he talks for her. She tells him 
shyly, yet at last from a full heart, how she has cherish- 
‘ed him long; how he has haunted her thoughts and 
how she loves him. And he rehearses subsequent 
scenes. 

They meet; but is this elaborated and most admirable 
conversation effected? Not a single dream comes true. 
He is reserved and the least bit awkward; his tongue is 
tied and his impetuous heart has fainted clean away. 
She is disappointed and piqued; becomes as glittering 
as glass and apparently as soulless; she smiles upon his 
rival and in his objectionable company wanders away. 
Most of the feminine flirtation in the world, by the by, 
is the more or less direct result of pique. A tinge of 
jealousy or resentment, and—but I must be loyal to the 
sisterhood and by no means betray its tactics. 

O, if those silent conversations could be transmitted 
in the right direction by some spiritual ‘phone!’ The 
limitations of temperament and the perversity of circum- 
stances and all things work together to make the course 
of true-love gang agley. 

And when the momentous hour does come, as it will 
if love is a living flame, does any one suppose that the 
impassioned lover is able to turn out any of those glow- 
ing rhetorical periods? Whosoever does has little 
knowledge of impassioned lovers. The sentiment will 
come along in substance, but it will be by piece-meal 
and entirely shorn of eloquence. 

Most of our fine talk, as before said, is done inaudibly, 
yet a great deal is uttered, however limpingly, at one 
time and another, that is far too good to waste; yet 
wasted it is so far asthe large audience is concerned. 
We write a letter the reading of which would consume 
possibly five minutes, if we have much in common with 
our correspondent; oftener a two-minute reading would 
repeat all that we write. We meet and talk for hours,and 
no one sets down what we say-—— save the Recording 
Angel, and some remarks, itis said, he blots out. 

How we waste breath in so much talk, and how we 
consume grey matter in the larger volumes of discourse 
thatis never spoken! The economic aspect of the case |s 
appalling,and unless we are ready to float flabbily through 
life, sans talk, sans thought, it is not best to dwell upon 
it. 

The only compensation for all this ungarnered cop- 
versation is in the reams of book-talk that come in to 
equalize the matter. Robert Elamere and Catherine; and 
Savonarola and King Lear; Jean Vajean and Alfred 
Jingle; Mrs. Candor and even Mrs. Caudle were as 
innocent of the speeches put into thelr mouths by their 
romancers as was ever Mrs. Harris of her compliment- 
ents to Sairey Gamp. 

The writer only is able to profit by all the imaginary 
conversations that are evolved in the teeming brain. 
The mind talks like abook, and the book echoes the 
mind. Surely aromancer should revel in the opportu- 
nity to guide conversation in such channels as _ he likes. 
Words are fluid and may be diverted from their course 
by artfully placed impediments, or made to sweep all 
around a subject at the will of the manipulator. As for 
the silent thinker, he has no recourse save to speak out 
his sense and sentiment as he evolves it, in hearing of a 
phonograph. Disjointed and without explanatory notes, 
one remark after another that one means to make ‘some- 
time’ to a certain some one, come into the mind, and if 
caught thus on the wing—oron the wax— they would 
astonish the ‘certain some one’ who might have them to 
tabulate and digest. 

Perbaps there is no help for us; but if one is inclined 
to look upon this asavisionary matter, let him or her seta 
watch upon the thoughts, and notice how often they 
wander from things or people seen to things and people 
unseen, and one willbe surprised to learn how much is 
mentally said, in the course of twenty-four hours, to 
people who will never hear a word of it. 


GrorGia ALLEN Prox. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


AUTUMN AGAIN. 


the Conqueror, is here; its winds are as trumpets that 
sound the old call to work and waken old ambitions from 
their summer drowse. ‘We'll gird on our armor and go 
marching along!” sings Cassandra, mournfully, as she 
folds away the comfortable blouse of her outing gown 
and resolutely snaps the stud of a linen collar a trifie too 
tight for her. 





ss 

| The fleeting shows of the great cities again begin 
| their panoramic round. But otherwhere are other fleet- 
|ing shows of such beauty and of such significance that 
the mere dream of them makes urban shows turn thin 
jand dull. Itis not until November that Nature will 
| drop the white curtain of the snow betwixt us and the 
marvels of her showing; and to turn our backs upon 


Idling is over. September, the month of St. Michaei | 


EI) 

SEPTEMER y a errant 
‘that show at its loveliest is a tnstelens Rt SS — 
don for which can only be pleaded by — = 

.’ 7 J. 
The golden-rod along the country ways; 

8) it “ st 

est and its fullest now; like lights upon # Ot ite brig. rhe rare 


| 7 redd 
sticks, it glows across the wind-swep; oan den cans, bei 





dull russet has touched the oak-leaves: 4 we i, brn 
on the sumac; here and there the maples show om a rt 
awakening color, their consciousness tha: te ' me n i 

| O8t- tip Har 
near, which shall bring them magic Barb indeed = tbe | 
asters open their blue eyes; blue with an i, _ 
chill im it, like that of the sky behind the farina heat 

long, Sweet-lingering summer twilight: gre rie 7 

| there 1s compensation in the new brilliancy of 4..." Green are 
ing sunsets and in the rare, strange color—jt hej. Take an 
autamn skies alone—that stays, yet a \ittle ara bir 
going down of the sun; a color indescri)able and es, pat stil! s 
lucent, touched with the green cf the beryl... yok 
with the pale gold of the primrose, softenag ‘Slee For the 
ened by a tender flush, like a memory of the vanis . ma 
roses. ws : Ripe, lo 
. his 

September shows will merge into those of Oem. 
there will come the great, rough, brave winds. the » : . 
aky, crowded with keen and flashing stars, the sho... 
of the rivers full-veined after the roshing aut img are. 

The brief, vivid noons will be rich with the wine-sme 

the ripened grapes; the quick-coming, lonely twillgiy 

will be soft with the rustle of falling leaves and Vaguels — 

sweetly melancholy with the odor they send forth , ” ew I 

the traveller's foot. _ sens 
. 

And then November ; the peace of accom plished ote —_ 
on the brown, garnered flelds, the froet~ hallenge ever t "0 _ 
night more daring, and at last, slow-falling, the wh, pce 
mysterious curtain of the snow. Thereafter Natur a ” 
works behind frost-barred doors until the spring. pe he ; 

7s ue 

And all these fair shows we must miss; we, whom. spench, 
September winds have called back to work and pom deas 7 
Yet a city autumn has its compensations seem thi 

- words ; 

The pavements ring again to the swift tread of cou: words f 
less feet. No one who has not spent city nights sleepless ing ala 
for the mere haunting sense of unwonted, omnivus-sep —— 
ing silence, can know what music hides in the renewing means ‘ 
of those footsteps. I always sympathized with the e vies 
perience of the city woman with nervous prosiratioy yori 
whom the silence gave insomnia, and who had ber firs: snob 
refreshing night’s sleep when there chanced to be fre 
in the next block, and the clatter and shoutlg key . a4 
up until morning. The force of association \s w - oa is 
slaving force; it is no exaggeration to say that no child p< 
in his familiar crib was ever more sleepless for missing — 
the mother’s lullaby, than is the child of the city, missing sca 
the city’s sounds which he has learned to associate with nae 
sleep-time. He welcomes the autumn return of thom args 
sounds with a whole-hearted welcome. iti 

> ’ 
e 

To the dwelling-house streets of Boston, autum is 
comes like an annual resurrection. After the staring “ 
blankness of the dark windows, the home-lights shine » if 
cheerily ; after the desolation of the dust-drifted door. pao 
steps, even the passing wayfarer takes a momentary ae 
buoyant pleasure in the alert polish in the glass of the tes, 
panels and the silver or brass of the door-plates. aes 

ad 
—_ 

The shop-windows are inspiringly bright in ther ite 
autumn dress. For the last weeks of summer they sr differ 
given up to a display of untempting, not to say depress li 
ing, ‘bargains :’ a very apotheosis of the passée, they ar kind 
with starchless muslins and uncurled feathers, aod lim) The 
and dust-streaked hat-sprays and wreaths. It is inst I of 
ing to note the change to fabrics with suggestion of a 
coming frosts about them; cosy feather boas, trig _ om 
felt tocques, natty, big-buttoned jackets; modish bits o ye 
attire that hint at close-coming symphony eoncerts, a0 a 
dramatic premiéres, and afternoon teas, with the plesss! ca 
| Socialibility that belongs to those functions while stored ae 
up gossip is flavorsome and before too-familiar choco it f. 
takes on the dead-sea taste of the waning season. oT 
| md the 

Socia] pleasures are never spicier than in the brief no 
‘novelty they take on aftera summer's absence. Tiere of 
| is an unconventional cordiality about them which wer ; phi 
| off, with the season’s growth, ss the wholesome, ancol lin 
ventional brown of sea-tan fades from the returme op 
traveller’s cheek. The perspective of change and abseoc 
has cast a bit of glamour over the pretty, cloying fashio : ot 
of the social hour; acquaintances temporarily lost og : ck 
of strike us as cleverer, more congenial than we \# a ee 
thought them when we parted. 

. 2 
~ 
| Dreams pass with the summer flowers. In their place 
‘ambitions come; the relaxed muscles begin to glory ™ . i 
the strength earned by relaxation; the tingling. complex : P 
requiring life of the urban season calls to us with mse! k 
voices, and in all of them there is music. We who d¥® ( 
in cities are not all to be pitied, even though we d¥® : 


afar from nature’s fleeting shows, when it is sutum 2 
again! : ( 
DoroTHY LUNDT 
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= ASPIRATION. 


subject. 





nY KATHARINE TYNAN. investigation; while the analysis of the vowel-sounds, | 


speysuckle is on the hedgetop high, 


The reddest .¢ pose-red apples swings onthe good 

he reaces* \* 
tree’s crest . 

¢ songs and singers are lost in the heart of 


the different inflections of voice, whereby one ‘word’ in 
monkey-language is given a variety of meanings (a pecu- 

liarity, it may be said in passing, that characterizes that 
ancient and fixed language, the Chinese), the omission of 
consonants, very largely, alike from Simian and the lower 
forms of human speech; and the author’s conclusions 
that speech at first consisted of signs with supplemental 
sounds, the sound gradually doing away with the sign, 


¢ 


«+ of | 
fhe rarest OF ° 


The giaddest : 
the sky 
Hark to the 


the nest. 


ark. and his anthem, soaring away from 


gher and higher, the highest is ever the 


Go bigher anc and that ‘‘Speech is not an invention, and therefore is 
best ! not symbolic in its radical nature ;""—all these, together | 

smaen are the fields of the earth, holy and sweet her joys; | with the general scope of the book, will widen the field 
ye taste, and be glad—as fruit and blossom and | of comparative philology while giving an additional | 


bird, interest to its investigations. | 
xile, soul; then hey! with a singing While Mr. Garner does not shrink from asserting a 
much closer connection between the higher faculties of 
man and the endowments of the lower animals than it has | 


Bot stilias 40 
voice, 
For the stars and sun and sweet heaven, whose ulti- 
mate beight is the Lord! 
Ripe, lovely and glad you shall grow, in the light of 
is face and his word. 


materialistic philosophy of existence. He says: 


In what respect would man be less God-like if it be shown that 
monkeys talk? To elevate the humbler ranks could not degrade 
mankind. Whether man is the work of Deity or was evolved by | 
laws of change from primal matter; whether he was made in one 
specific act or is the last amendment to a million prior types; 
whether he is the creature of design or accident—the authorship 
of his being and that of all the forms which roam the broad 
empire of life must be the same. We are all the effects of ene 





Good Words. 


LITERATURE. 
MONKEY LANGUAGE. 


MonkKEYS. By R. L. Garner. In Two Parts. 
Charles L. Webster and Company. 


Tue SPERCH OF 
New York; 
Someone has recorded the belief of the natives of 

Africa that monkeys could talk if they would; but are 

too wise to do so, lest they be set to work. Mr. Garner, 

whose experiments with monkeys have excited a good ie 
deal of interest, takes the native view with one impor- THAT WILD WHEEL. | A Novel. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 


; Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
tant qualification; mamely, that, though monkeys are Miss Trollope’s novel, ‘That Wild Wheel,’ is typical of 
able to communicate their thoughts by means of genuine 


‘ a large class of English fiction that is characterized by a | 
speech, their speech is so limited that only elementary | rai, nower of construction, ajvery tolerable style, a large 
communicated by its means. It would) sivas a multitude of figures and a plot in which stock 
sem that monkey-language goes no farther than single situations are handled with a good degree of skill; while | 
words; there is no sentence-structure, so that while the} ,), reader finds that all his thinking has been dane for 
words for food and drink, or the different calls indicat- him. Such a book is never of absorbing interest, seldom | 
ing alarm, caution, snticipation, pleasure or pain may proposes any problems—other than conventional ones— 
for the edification of other simians by | ¢,, solution; yet is always mildly alluring, safe and clean. 
means of the phonograph or the human voice, it would Since English taste, and custom whieh is stronger 
be hopeless, in the present stage of investigation, to} 14) taste, calls for quantity as well as quality, a writer | 
attempt a translation of the commonest commands into]... . 

’ will seek, naturally enough, to supply the market with 
the speech of monkeys; to say nothing of the higher what it demands, even though the story might be told 
apnea better in fewer words. The superabundance of characters 

Mr. Garner’s account of his experiments is interesting ; | . 44 by play is perhaps an inheritance from Dickens, 
be is careful in his deductions and indulges in little, if though Miss Trollope in this as well as in the style of life 
any, day-dreaming; yet here and there it is possible to | that she depicts follows to a large extent in the footsteps 
difer from him as to certain conclusions, especially of her father. 
when he leaves the main question of speech to consider It ought to be said that, with all its conventionalism, 
the more general one of mental attainments. Granted | pogiish fiction has freed itself largely from that worship | 
thata monkey misses one marble out of three and does of caste which makes so many German novels unbearably 
not mind, particularly, the loss of one marble from | .,opbish; and in ‘That Wild Wheel’ the heroine and her | 
four; that hardly shows that the monkey can count up family are for the most part genuine and lovable people, 
to three. What it seems to show on the face of it is} Vite of those characters who appear as their foils there 
simply that three represented the number to which that isa perceptible relenting in the author’s mind toward 
special monkey had become accustomed. Suppose that those who show any signs of appreciating an ideal, 
ten had been the habitual number? Would not the sub- however xordid or absurd may be their surroundings. 
consignee of, say, three marbles, if followed by uneasi- | -pyig ig specially noticeable in the case of ‘Mr. Mortimer 
ness on the monkey's part, prove, by parity of reason- Hopkins,’ whose social position, as well as his attitude | 
ing, that the monkey could count up to ten? Yet It is in-| i ward «Barbara Hughes,’ the heroine, suggests the 
teresting to note that one monkey attempted to add fuel young man of the name of Guppy. 
to a fire that was burning low; an act that is in harmony Very briefly; the story is of a race of 
with the author’s theory that instinct and reason are not who are Pita to disappointment. 
different in kind, but only in degree. 

Indeed, this idea of difference in degree rather than in 
kind is the key-note of the author’s bypothesis, and in 
‘The Theory of Speech,’ which constitutes the second part 
of the volume, he takes the radical ground that no faculty 
has really been added since first the life-principle was 
communicated to matter, but that it existed even in the 
germ. It would take too much space to follow his argu- 
Ment in detail, though it is suggestive and stimulating, 
resting as it does upon the modern conception of nature 
4s controlled by unchangiug law; while at the same time 
it follows the theory of evolution to its logical conclusion. 
“The same faculty,” he says, ‘‘which guided man to tame 
the winds of commerce taught the nautilus to lift its 
ventacles and embrace the passing breeze.” This sense 
of the unity of the initial impulse that underlies all 
phenomena—how irresistibly does it suggest St. Paul's 
line of thought that is finally summed up in the words: 
“mat all these worketh that one and self-same spirit!” 

i he various faculties, the author holds, shade into each 
other; indeed, they imply each other; all the links of the 
chain existence are interdependent—life, conscious- 
uotion, thought, expression, speech— 


the rest a common heritage. 


The author’s portrait forms the frontispiece of the 
book. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
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legacy-hunters 


Mrs. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 





Maria Louise Pool 


Those who have read Miss Pool’s ‘Roweny in Boston’ | 
will be giad to renew their acquaintance with the heroine 
in ‘Mrs. Keats Bradford,’ a story that has a compactness 
that was wanting in the former one, which was bright 
but somewhat sketchy in its treatment. Some of the 


tage, however. 
detached phrases, but Kipling’s followers overdo the 
business, and periods ad lib. become tiresome. Miss 
Pool uses this detached style with good effect in her more 
intense passages, where there is sometimes a hint of Mrs. 
Stuart Phelps-Ward; but in the passages of unemotiunal 
description it has an unpleasantly staccato effect. Possi- 
bly, though this is a matter of individual taste, it might 
be as well to give all of the dialogue as dialogue in place 
of suggesting that form; and andif Miss Pool will cling 
to ‘onto’ for ‘upon,’ she ough’ at least to keep it out of 
the remarks of Mrs. Caroline Appleton-Sears. 

Having grumbled a little, as in duty bound, it is 
pleasant to turn to those qualities which deserve praise :— 
the nice discrimination of Boston types; the country 
dialect, which is never insisted upon to weariness; the 
, faculty of presenting the objective as well as the sub- 
ideas between animals, he considers ‘‘that hint of expres- | jective by a few strong, vivid touches; as inthe following 
“ahaa suggestion of desire, as found in the vegetable passage : 

ngdom, and finally declares : ‘‘It is possible that chemi- | It was really spring. Now and then would come a day when 
cal affinity may be the germ from which all language | the world felt that the wiuter was over. The swift, strong wind 
springs.” | from the south-east was still blowing. Th re was a great roar 


It will be « rthig? 4 among the pines, and a dull clashing among the boughs of the 
covers ~ 0€ Seen that the author’s ‘Theory of Speech’) otnor trees. All at once something flew by her face, so close to her 
* much wider ground than that of his special’ that she could not tell what it was. Immediately, from the top of 


DeESSs, eT 


Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line 
Severing rightly his from thine. 


After considering the means of communication of 








been customary to accept, he is far from insisting upon a | COWUMBUS. 


|ting of his plans. 
that might give offense in any part of the country is 
noticeable. 


author’s peculiarities of style might be modified to advan- | 
Kipling has set the fashion of writing in | 


THE SONG OF AMERICA AND COLUMBOS. 


CHARMING TO HER LATEST Day. 


DORA DARLING: THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 


His theory of sound shows how valuable the | one of the cedar posts near, came a clear, lovely eall: “Dearie! 
Oh, ¢ ’ 
phonograph can prove as an instrument of scientific | the camer joy and thankfulness which this song of the bluebird, 
| first heard after the winter, brings to the heart? 
Miss Pool is particularly happy in her delineation of 
| character; every one of her personages stands out as a 
| true individual. 
, shrewdness and in her limitations, while, without calling 
the roll of all the characters, it may be said that Miss 
| Vanessa Phillipps is quite as interesting in her way as is 
Mrs. Keats Bradford, and that the reader never gets too 
/much of ‘Marmaduke’—dear ‘ittle dog that he is! 


Who that has ever been a country gir) does not know 


‘Sarah Kimball’ is exce\lent alike in her 


The problem of reconciling married life with a 


| woman’s career as an artist is treated skilfully, by sug- 
gestion rather than by any direct handling, for the most 
part; while Mr. 
| heroic, reveals to his wife her need of love as well as of 
| Art and the story ends happily. 


Bradford’s treatment, though rather 





An Epic Poem. By Samuel Jefferson, F. R. A.3S., 
c. 8. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Company. 


Thou Searcher of the Ocean, thee to sing 
Shall my devoted lyre awake each string! 


Thus, with a thoroughly respectable, eighteenth cen- 


tury couplet, does Mr. Jefferson begin his epic poem, 
which tells the story of the hopes and fears of Columbus, 
‘his first voyage and his triumphant return quite as 
| clearly as it might have been told in prose—and, indeed, 
Great Cause, whatever that may be, and that which gave to man if rhyme and metre be taken away, pretty much all that 
the power of speech imparted it to apes; and I can see no reason | Might be called poetry would go with them. 
why nature should have drawn a line about this faculty and made | couplets, following each other through two hundred and 
| thirty-nine pages, are not particularly easy reading at 
| best, even though Dryden’s vigor or Pope’s brilliant 
| polish and antithesis quicken the mechanical verse-con- 
| struction. The author’s couplets often leave the sense 
incomplete, and occasionally there appears a halting or 
redundant line. 
for the poetical license of inverted construction, is fairly 
good; if the verse nowhere rises into the region of in- 
spiration, it seldom becomes absolutely bald. Much of 
it is tame, however, while its eloquence isthat of the 
rhetoric of the eighteenth century. 


Rhymed 


The English, making due exceptions 


The present generation, it is to be feared, takes its 


poetry in very small doses, and lacks the time—and pos- 
| sibly the inclination—that the reading of an epic poem 
demands. 





‘Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Service,’ by Maria 


McIntosh Cox, illustrations by Mente (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp Company), is a juvenile story of the time of the 
Civil War. 
‘Home-guard’ while his father is in the field. 
not want to quarrel with the literary art of a juvenile 
story, but Jack’s continual good-fortune seems a trifle 
improbable, and the return 
Christmas Day is rather ‘too good to be true’—a criti- 
cism that applies to the story asa whole. 
, manly a fellow that he could have borne a little upset- 


Jack does excellent service as his mother’s 
One does 


of his father exactly on 
Jack is so 


The omission of any war-reference 


‘Marjorie’s Canadian Winter,’ by Agnes Maule Mach- 


ar (Boston: D. Lothrop Company), isa story of a little 
girl sent from Yankee-land to Montreal, where she sees 

the amusements of the winter season, including the Car- 
nival, with its ice-palace, toboggan-slides and festal: 
| illuminations. 


She also hears a good deal of early Cana- 


dian history and sees the places of historical interest in 
Montreal and Quebec. 
‘and unpretending style, and the religious element that 
| underlies it is handled discriminatingly, with a success- 
| ful avoidance of sentimentalism on the one hand and of 
dogmatism on the other. 
and the lavender, silver and gold binding is very pretty. 


The story is written in an easy 


The illustrations are good, 


‘‘Mr. Gladstone, the head of the new British Guvern- 


ment, is a distinguished author,” remarks the Lounger in 
|The Critic of August 27th; ‘‘Mr. Morley, the Lrish Sec- 
retary, is one of the ablest living writers of English; 
Professor Bryce, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
/is an historian of high rank; Sir George O. Trevelyan, 
Secretary for Scotland, nephew and biographer of Mac- 
aulay, isa littérateur of unusual gifts; the young Viceroy 
of Ireland. Lord Houghton, is himself a poet, as well as 
the son and successor of a well-known man-of-lctters; 
and 
written at least one book, a life of Pitt. 
dv for Members of Parliament to 
Senators have been 
fellers’!” 


Lord Rosebery, the foreign Secretary, has 
It would hardly 
indulge—as American 


known to do—in flings at ‘literary 


even 


NEW EBOOKS. 


THE BIBLE AND ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. Edited, with an Intro- 


duction, by Albert 8. Cook. soston: 


Price, 55c. 


D. C. Heath &Co. 


In Celebration of the 
Discovery of America by Columbus, 1402—1892. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. New York: The Office of the Daily Investigator. 
Price, $1.00. 


By Alan Muir. Franklin 
Square Library. No 725. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, 
5uc. 


By Jane 


G. Austin. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 50c. 


Mr. FORTNER’S MARITAL CLAIMS: AND OTHER STORIES. By 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. New York: 
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DENVER, - - COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 
Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(A000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City, 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 


of Mr. Frohman’s companies. Mr. Burr McIntosh, as 
a nobleman passing as artisan, is very amusing: and Mr. 





JOE JEFFERSON, OUR JOE, 


BY CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


Joe Jefferson, our Joe, Jeff., 
When first we knew your form, 
You travelled round the country, 
And took the barns by storm. 
But now ’tis hearts you hold, Jeff.— 
You took them long ago; 
God’s blessing on your kindly phiz, 
Joe Jefferson, our Joe. 


Joe Jefferson, our own Joe, 
We've followed you around; 
But thougli a trifle old now, 
We yet in front are found, 
And still beyond this stage, Jeff., 
We'll follow where you go, 
And greet you when the curtain’s raised, 
Joe Jefferson, our Joe! 
Century. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The regular season at the Boston Museum opened, on 
Saturday evening, with a performance of Mr. Henderson's 
emotional drama, ‘Agatha,’ adopted by the author from 
his novel, ‘Agatha Page.’ It is pleasant to chronicle that 
the play scored an Instantaneous and _ well-deserved 
success. Its incidents vary widely from those of the 
book; its story running only from that point in the book 
whree the Platonic friendship, honestly enough begun as 
such, between Filippo, Marchese Loreno, and Mercedes, 
wife of Colonel da Vigno, is rapidly merging into a far 
closer and more perilous relation. In the three acts of 
the play we are shown how the pure and lofty faith of 
Agatha, Filippo’s wife, in her husband's essential honor 
and love for her through all his blind and passionate 
infatuation of the moment, is justified; how Filippo 
awakens from his dream; how Mercedes herself is. 
brought to Agatha’s feet by the latter's unselfish devotion 
in saving the life of Leo, Mercedes’ child, at the risk of 
her own. The play has, of course, minor interests, the | 
most significant of which concerns itself with the shrewd 
interference for good, in many difficult situations, of 
John Dow, Agatha’s American cousin; and with the love 
affair of that self-possessed gentleman with a merry little 
Italian noblewoman. The merit of the play—and it is 


great—lies first in its noble ethical motive, and next in its 
dialogue; scholarly English throughout, brightened with 
sparkling epigram, mellowed with quaint humor, incisive 


and altogether admirable. The construction of the play | 


is at times crude and faulty; it has a few unexplained 
situations, such, for instance, as Agatha’s appearance in 
Rome, when the quarantine regulations, if no less material 
consideration, would detain her at the villa; and a few 
badly-handled characters, conspicuously that of Colonel 
da Vigno, which unlucky gentleman, given niggardl) 
little to say or do, is required to do and say that little in 
a whirl of wild emotion. But with all its faults ‘Agatha’ 
is a play of intense and unflagging interest. 

Itis in the main excellently well acted. The first 
honors belong to Miss Hampton's Agatha, a lovely pic- 
ture of delicate womanhood, strong with the high 
strength of spiritual hope and purpose. Miss Burress’s 
Mercedes is the most finished piece of work the young 
actress has yet given us; a bit overstrained and metallic, 
here and there, but on the whole powerful and effective. 
Mr. Edeson’s Filippo handles with tact, skill and sym- 
pathy the very difficult character of a weak man on 
whom yet hinges the central interest of the drama. Mr. 
Hansel’s Da Vigno deserves like praise for discreet 
dealing with somewhattbankless material. Miss Addi- 
son’s Countess Faviola, Filippo’s worldly but right- hearted 
sister, is a well-studied and telling impersonation. Mr. 
Wilson’s Dow is one of those unlucky instances of mis- 
matching, when a role calls rather for the disguise of the 
actor’s pers ity and the repression of his natural 


It tle nes 


gifts, than the reverse; in spite of which, and much to 
Mr. Wilson’s credit, he is to be credited with an exceed- 
ingly forcible, intelligent and interesting impersona- 
tion. There can be little doubt that so fine a perform- 
ance, so heartily received, will achieve along and _bril- 
liant run. 


of finishing ‘The New Wing’ in time for a festivity of 


dencies of a penchant for workingmen, considered as 


aud trivial enough drollery. It is acted with the smooth- 


the histrionic work in all cases mgre than adequate, being 
especially telling in Mr. Harlow’s Isabella. 











The Columbia Theatre opened, on Saturday evening, 
with ‘The New Wing,’ a farce-comedy of the ephemeral 
sort of ‘Gloriana’ and ‘The Family Circle.’ The ‘Wing’ 
belongs to a country-house owned to (General Single- 
sides, an aspirant for political honors; and the necessity 


political significance is one of the motifs of the play. 
Another is the curing of a young lady of socialistic ten- 


matrimonial possibilities, by bringing her into contact 
with a typical son of toil; and many farcical sugges- 


tions and incidents make up a play of harmless enough 


ness and spirit we have learned to look for in the work 





Whelan’s Slab is funny, though anmercifally overdone. 


The Park Theatre, also opening on Saturday night, is 
presenting ‘1492," very much changed, sharpened up, 
magnificently mounted, and crowded with new, droll and 
startling specialty work. The dancing is delightful, and 


At the Hollis Street Theatre, Thatcher’s Minstrels in| 
‘Tuxedo’ have enjoyed the welcome Boston ever keeps | 
for these clever variety performers At the Boston 
Theatre, Denman Thompson is renewing long-familiar 
triumphs in ‘The Old Homestead,’ with all its effects of 
oxen andchurch organs, complete; at the Tremoat Thea- 
tre, ‘Puritania’ closes to-night one of the most brilliant 
runs on record. Atthe Globe Theatre, ‘The Danger Sig- 
nal’ has, paradoxically, attracted well-pleased crowds. 
At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Struggle of Life’ has 
delighted lovers of melodrama, and the variety-show 
has offered several novel features, including a ‘danseuse 
electrique’ who electriftes her audience as well as her own 
fairly illumined self. At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Fanny Rice has won much favor in the merry farce- 
comedy, ‘A Jolly Surprise.’ 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That for joy of having something to whisper about, 
again, one almost talks out loud ; 

That the Columbia is soaring to success on a New 
Wing; 

That the electrically-illuminated dancing-damsel at 
the Grand Opera House can’t fail to be light-footed; 

That ‘1492’ promises to last the century out; 

That we can measure The Power of the Press by going 
to the Bowdoin Square Theatre next week ; 

That Miss Hampton’s Agatha is a pearl in the old 
Museum’s crown; 

That whatever Fanny Rice does, now’a-days, is A 
Jolly Surprise ; 

That it is a touching thought how many of our 
theatre-goers will come city-ward from one Old Home- 
stead only to find another; 

That it is good-by, Puritania, at last. And luck go 
with her! 

That pretty Miriam O'Leary has been wooed into the 
Frohman ranks; 

That public taste will have to Surrender to Augustus 
Thomas’ new play; 

That even the most timid can successfully meet The 
Struggle of Life, this week ; 

That it will seem odd indeed for another than the 
Museum's curtain to rise on Jack Mason and Annie Clarke. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





DR. HALE IN THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, SEPT. 7. 


It is not easy, in our quiet times, to estimate as it 
deserves such service as Whittier has rendered to his 
country. Itis aservice such as he never dreamed of 
himself, even in those hopeful days of his youth which 
he has so well described. When to his delight he first 
saw his Own verses in the ‘Poet’s Corner’ of Garrison’s 


he was to be remembered and loved for generations. 
The young people of our own time value him and Keep at 
heart verses of his which speak best for them their best 


ee ee 


Free Press, he had no thought that it was as a poet that | 
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dark or clear, his clarion voice rang - 
absolute truth and simplicity. 
It is this readiness to serve at any and 
which endears him to all men and women Nor cay on M ataking § 
one rightly rate his service to his time who ennmes “ on 
back far enough to see how much such a vol S = easiit 
needed iu times of doubt. : 
Such a life has been spared, thank God. ¢, 
service which covers more than seventy year 
two generations of men. In all that tim 
pressure has been the hardest or the sk 
some word has come from him of warning 
agement or of direction. Here is a goo 
fore, for those doubting Thomases, who at 
mencements or after defeat at elections 


T ; y ’ 
out in Words og he hi 


every Momen norn ip e 


eon 


| our flerce democracy men of the finest mov af a? %. 
| divine affinities find no fit place unless they 


duties of the men who administer Govern; t ‘’ 
we are told thus that poets and other seers o 
places in city councils or in senates, it is w: 
can remember Whittier, and the positive a» evident 
service which for seventy years he has rendered ¢ th. fs 
people and to the nation. The leaders lead, and je) . rees 
been one of the leaders as truly as if he had w 
stars of a commander-in-chief on his shoulders 
Indeed, it is only a man who fs in the t} f 9 
who knows what life is or can interpret its moods . st 8 
others. And the young men who flatter the: t 
by sitting at home and reading poetry and count, rorefathers 
syllables and talking to each other about artistic fo, ragries 
and cadence and the school of Thingumbob the; 
ever become the poets of a people and live 
hearts for generations, will do well if they i , 
inwardly consider a life like Whittier’s. It is the wor g 
ing editor of a struggling newspaper who knows enone to see how 


of the realities to write the ode to ‘Democracy.’ It {x and f 


man who jhas seen democracy behind and before, ang sass 
from the inside. It isa man who has taken a half-corg ke to reat 
of wood in payment for two years’ subscription to hi e best 
paper, adjusted the rhymes of his verses while he was eas | 
guiding his plough, who has learned to make ladies saries 
shoes so that he may pay for three months at thy sve rat 
academy—it is such a man who writes an ode to de; well ASKE 
racy which gets itself repeated as men chop their wo 

and haul it to market, or as they fling their hooks ang re is § 
lines off the schooner in the fog. weare W 

What is certain is that what generally called jtsel Wier & 
democracy in that day was something of a very inditterey: — 
pattern. It was a democracy linked in the closest bonds ‘ 
with the slave-driving propensities of a handfu! oy When, 
Southern oligarchs. Mr. Longfellow selected five vere Sonthert 
from the ode, and gave to them the fit name, ‘Christian. a 
ity.’ Whittier had given to them the motto of a 
true Christianity and all true democracy, ‘Al! things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them;” and the hymn had the best possibk 
right to its new name. Such isa good enough illustra. 
tion, where it would be easy to givea hundred, of the 
penetration by a profound religious spirit, one might 
say, of every line which Mr. Whittier has published 
The ballads and songs suggested by hints from New Eng- 
land history are alive with this light which shines on one 
who bas seen the infinite vision. And so the world has 
the fortunate lesson that this man, trained in that schoo! 
of absolute religion which looks most coldly upon written 
creeds or established forms, has, in the seventy years of 
bis literary life, made himself the spokesman of men and 
women of every religious communion. 

Itis true that Mr. Whittier has written and bas 
printed his poems with utter indifference to his own 
reputation, if only he thought the occasion demanded th 
poem, or thought the poem could serve the duty of th 
present hour. He has lived loyally up to the spirit of 
the highest eulogy ever pronounced in words, whic 
says of the Saviour, ‘He made himself of no reputation.’ 
It is clear that Mr. Whittier never cared, in those days of 
darkness, whether the poem he printed had or had not 
been filedas it should be filed, whether its rhythm were 
rough, or its images could be improved, 





The rigor of a frozen clime, 
The harshness of an untaught ear, 
The jarring words of one whose rhyme 4 1} 
Beat often labor’s hurried time, 3 
Or duty’s rugged march through storm and strife, are her 


But, as hesays again— 
Yet here at least an earnest sense 
Of human right and weal is shown; 
A hate of tyranny intense 
And hearty in its vehemence 
As if my brother’s pain and sorrow were my own. 


Indeed, what he would have liked most would be the 





emotions. But they cannot carry themselves back to 


as he to speak its best hope and to give to it true cour- 
age, when the signs of the times were of the darkest. 
This is no holiday poet who stepped out from his bower 
when the fight was over with a pretty copy of verses 
for the conqueror. He was ready to be in the thick of 


war. He was a child of the people, and he spoke and 
sang for the people to the people. He knew that the re- 
public could not stand on any foundations which tried to 
rest on & bog of compromise; and, whether the sky were 





days of storm, when the country needed men as brave | 


the fight, though he scorned the soldier’s weapons of | 


reputation, which he certainly has through America, of 
| being the poet of freedom. 


O Freedom! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 
Nor Marvel’s wit and graceful song, 
Still, with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy shrine! 
But it would be to the last degree unjust to imply 
| that, because Mr. Whittier began his public life whe2 
| he was driving the plough and making slippers for wo 
| men, he had not, as life went on, used the advantages of 
the ‘larger college of the world,’ upon whose most active 
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He had that divine lyric im- | boy, who was willing to work in the shoe shop, has made 
rely for us, a few men and women 
and which 

is his real passion for poetry led 
to add whatever a careful study | 
not only of the best schools, but of 

And there was no man in our 
yn literary subjects,particularly | 
irseof English poetry, was more 


himself the poet of freedom. Nay, he has won his way 


to the hearts of the nation because he is one of the people, 
| who knows their life and sympathizes with them in 
every trial. He has not despised his surroundings, he 
has not been indignant because they were what they were ; 
rather, he has used his surroundings, and has made them 
the stepping-stones of his power and his fame. First 
and last, he has chosen intimacy with the Inflnite Spirit 
who is in all life as the companionship and society Jwhich 
he has most enjoyed. Because of this intimacy with God, 
he has won the confidence and affection of all God’s chil- 
dren who have seen him or have read his writing. And 
he dies honored and loved of this community, not be- 
cause of bis skill in rhyming, not because of his careful 
study of literature, but because in every exigency he said 
what he believed in the way in which he could best say it 
at the momept. With God’s help he thought for himself, 
he said exactly what he thought—no more and no less— 
and he did exactly what he said. 
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MR. PETERS COMPLAINS. 


BY JOHN KBNDRICK BANGS. 


The meanest manlI ever seen lives right next 
door to me. 

He came to live in Myrtleville, I think, in eighty- 
three. | 

He’d been a merehant all his life in Boston or | 
New York, 

I can’t remember which it was; bis line was/| 
mostly pork. } 

He’d made a fortune bringin’ pigs from out the | 
woolly West, 

me to settle down ’nd give him- 

self a rest. 





He had six daughters and a boy—a college lad, 
they said— 

And my, the airs them gals puton! They acted 
real high bred. 

They wou'dn’t look at one of us; but we— we 
didn’t care! 

We'd laugh right out when they come by, their 
heads up in the air; 

And our revenge we allers got when 't came to 
market-day ; 

For allthe eatables they bought we made 'em 
roundly pay. 


We charged ’em sixty cents for eggs; for milk 
we ast 'em ten; 

And beets 'nd veg’tables went up to where they'd 
never been. 

And we—we grinned, and sort 0’ said, ‘Be snob- 
bish as you please, 

We'll charge you for it when you come to buy 
your beans and pease.”’ 

And so it went for nigh four years without a 
break or hitch, 

And all us farmers round about was feelin’ pretty 
rich. 


But one day that old skinflint said as how he 
thought he'd try 

To raise hiseggeand milk himself, his oats ’nd 
beans 'nd rye. 

And blame me ifhe didn’t! 
for our stuff 

By eatin’ what he'd raised himself; nd if he had 
enough, 

By Jiminy, he'd send it out by freight to friends 
in town, 

Whieh brought the total profits of the farmers’ 
business down. 


Spilled the market 


And that’s why we all hate him! Just his mean- 
ness! Ain’t it mean 

To spend four dollars good hard cash for one 
smal) Lima-bean, 

When you've a neighbor that don’t ask no more 
than four or five 

Per cent. above the market price for all the beans 
alive? 

And ain't it mean to spend a pile to raise your 
own green pease, 

When what you've paid for profits went to give 
neighbor ease? 


I know that feller pays at least a dollar tena 
peck 

For all the oats he raises, and I seen a single 
check 

For sixty @ollars that he paia to get a bag o’ 
seed, 

That when it grew would yield about two dollars’ 
worth of feed. 

I wish the boys would vote to send me down to 
Washington ; 

I'd call upon the gover’ment to see what could be 

done. 


It’s high time farmers got some sort of adderquate 
return 

For all the taxes they pays out; 'nd I'd take pains 
to learn 

If any city snob’saright to come 'nd use his 
gold 

To take the bread out of our mouths, 'nd treat us 
stiff ’nd cold; 

And if I couldn't make a law to cure this rank 
abuse, 

I'd raise a ar mortgage on my farm ‘nd then 
vamodse! 

—[Harper’s Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


A tomahawk said to have belonged to the 
famous Indian chief Tecumseh is now in 
possession of Mrs. Lizzie Skinner, of West 
Point, Ky. Atthe battle of the Thames, 
north of Lake Erie in Ontario, in which 
the warrior was slain, a New York soldier 
namen John Hanes despoiled the fallen red- 
skin, and subsequently gave the weapon to 
John R. Brmblu, who died last December. 
It then passed into the hands of Mrs. Skin- 
ner in compliance with the wish of its last 
owner. The hatchet is said to be half 
English, half Indian in its shape. Doubts 
are evidently entertained as to its genuine- 
ness by some of the Western editors who 
tell the story. 


The son and namesake of Henry W. 
Grady, of Atlanta, will enter the University 
of Virginia this autumn. 


Queen Victoria’s new 
Oaborne cost $100,000. 
herself. 

F One of Jefferson Davis’s captors, Na 
thaniel H. Miller, of Company A, 7th 
Pennsylvania Veteran Cavalry, is living in 


dining-room at 
She paid for it 


The Prince de Carde, the well-known 
collector, has purchased the autograph 
manuscript of Tasso’s prose treatise ‘in 
defence of his great poem. 
page, and believed to be with its erasures, 
entirely in Tasso’s handwriting. 


Mrs. J. F. Jennings, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., is preparing for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair a tapestry picture representing 
the surrender of Mary Queen of Scots to 
the Lords in 1567. The study is 6 by 4 
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Mr. George William Curtis was con- 
nected by marriage and blood with a 
number of persons who achieved intellectu- 
He was aconsin of ex- 
| Judge Noah Davis, although very few 
persons were aware of that fact. He was 
| also a brother-in-law of Col. Robert G. 
| Shaw, who, led a colored regiment to the 
| front and fell fighting at the head of the 
| black soldiers. He was also a brother-in- 
| law of Col. Lowell, nephew of James Ru;-- 


J 


feet, and will ecatels, when completed, | sel Lowell, who was killed in battle. 


the figures of 35 men and women, four 
horses, four banners, a large tree with a 
foreground of grass, shrubbery and other 
accessories. 


The Rev. J. C. Lee, who has recently 
been elected president of Lombard Uni- 
versity, Galesburg, Ill., is amember of an 
interesting if not a great family. His 
father, the Rev. John Stebbins Lee, D.D., 
is professor of ecclesiastical history and 
arcehology inthe theological department 
of St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
His eldest son, L. A. Lee, is professor of 
biology at Bowdoin College. The second 
son, J. C. Lee, has been connected with 
Lombard for several years as professor in 
both the College of Letters and the theo- 
logical school. ,The third, F. 8. Lee, is 
professor of biology in the medical de- 
partment of Columbia. 


The many associates of Mr. A. H. Dex- 
ter, business manager of the Grand Opera 
House, and the dramatic profession in 
general, sympathize withhim in the loss 
of his mother, who died at Antrim, N.H., 
on Monday of last week. 


Miss Talbot of Wellesley College has 
been engaged by President Harper, of 
Chicago, as an assistant to Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer, who cannot spend over 
three months at her western post of duty. 
Miss Talbot will continue Mrs. Palmer’s 
work in her absence. Her special depart- 
ment, however, will be public health, which 
will include house sanitation, drainage, 
ventilation, heating, water supply, food 
and kindred topics. 


James Tuckett, formerly a detective and 
inspector in the detective department of 
Scotiand Yard, London, and an intimate 
friend of Charles Dickens, has been mak- 
ing a long visit in California. He is 82 
years of age. It was with Mr. Tuckett 
that the great novelist used to go slum- 
ming in order to secure material for his 
stories 


The Empress Frederick is said to cher- 
ish a warm interest in measures looking 
tu the advancement of women. She re- 
cently granted an hour's interview to Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall of Indianapolis, who 
is travelling in Europe for the purpose of 
securing foreign participation in the in- 
ternational congress of women to be held 
in Chicago next year. 


David Dudley Field has been asked to 
write a monograph on his brother, Cyrus 
W. Field, and he may do so. Since his 
recovery from his severe illness a year ago 
Mr. Field, although nearly 90 years old, 
seems to be in excellent health. He has 
been compelled, however, as George Ban- 
croft was at about the sameage, to abandon 
horseback riding. 


Mrs. John A. Logan has undertaken to 
raise $1,000,000 from the women of this 
country for the American University, the 
national institution founded by the Metho- 
dists at Washington. The University ex- 
pects to secure $10,000,000 for buildings 
and endowment. 


Dr. William C. Krohn of Clark Univer- 
sity, who has recently been called to the 
chair of Psychology and Pedagogy in the 
University of [linois, is a graduate of the 
Western Reserve University of Ohio, and a 
Ph. D. of Yale. After leaving New 
Haven he taught philosophy at the West- 
ern Reserve University for a year, and 
then went abroad to continue his studies 
at Berlin and Leipsic. 


Baron Hampartzoom Garabed-yan of 
Armenia, now aresident of Washington, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Psychical Science Advisory Council from 
Asia, and will be a delegate to the theoso- 
phical congress at Chicago next year. 


Such a close likeness is said to exist 
between John Morley, secretary for Ire- 
land in the new British cabinet. and 
the author of the new American tariff 
law that the Chicago News Record 
is moved to say that Mr. Morley’s por- 
traits look more like Maj. McKinley than 
the major himself does. ; 


A memorial to Mrs. Browning is to be 
raised in Ledbury, Herefordshire, where 
she spent her girlhood, in the shape of a 
clock tower. 


Prof. Bernard Moses has been elected 
president of the University of California. 
Prof. Moses for a number of years has 
filled the chair of history and political 
economy at the University. 


The dramatist Ibsen is said to be at 





Shelbyville, Ind. 


person® are personal friends partially dis- 
guised. : 


work on acomedy in which the dramatis | 


In spite of the favorable reports of De 
Maupassant’s mental condition, it is now 
said that it is considered quite hopeless, 
and steps are being taken to dispose of bis 
personal effects. 


Leonardo Moya, a Chiltan, aged 130 years, 
is dead. He leaves a son 90 years old and a 
daughter of 85 years. 


Stephen A. Douglas, son of the ‘Little 
Giant,’ expects to marry Miss May Tudor, 
a student in Wells college at Aurora, N. Y., 
next spring. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Maydwell of Ciacin- 
nati have been the proud parents of 
twenty-one children, twenty of whom are 
still liying. Three pairs of twins are 
counted in the family census. 


Speaking of the approaching retirement 
on account of age of Prof. G. L. Andrews 
of the West Point Military Academy, the 
Philadelphia Telegraph intimates that the 
vacant chair, that of modern languages, 
may possibly be filled by the appointment 
of Prof. A. 8. Hardy of Dartmouth Col- 


lege. 


Dr. Pellegrini, who recently resigned the 
presidency of the Argentine Republic, and 
then withdrew his resignation a day or two 
later, is a relative of the British publicist, 
John Bright. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Alice Haile, only daughter of Lieut. Gov. 
William H. Haile,and Dr. C. H. Calkins, 
son of Dr. Marshall Calkins of Spring- 
fleld. 


Mr. Julian Ralph, whose articles on the 


ranning ion Harper's Magazine, enjoys the 
distinction of having attracted the U. 8S. 
senate to his work. According to an offi- 
cial report, while the senate committee on 
the District of Columbia was at its labors 
this summer, ‘‘the attention of the com- 
mittee was called to Mr. Ralph's article on 
‘Western Modes of City Government,’ in 
Harper’s Magazine for April, 1892,” and 
especially to the writer's high praise of 
the Minneapolis liquor law, which imposes 
a high license fee, and forbids the keeping 
of saloons in residence districts. The 
committee investigated the subject, con- 
cluded that such a law was well adapted to 
the city of Washington, and reported a 
bill embodying the cardinal features of 
the Minneapolis law. 





The Manners of ‘Society.’ 


These geese in stays and starch (‘socie- 
ty’ people) are ignorant of the true philos- 
ophy of good manners, which may be com- 
pressed into a single sentence, writes Wal- 
ter Blackburne Harte, in the New England 
Magazine. The secret of good manners 
is an entire lack of self-consciousness. If 
all men were born with a proper perception 
of justice, bad manners could not exist. 
It may be somewhat vague, but the almost 
universal conception of jnstice is that it 


our codes of manners will convince one 
that this idea is at the bottom of them all. 
All manners are bad which are built 
upon a substracture of injustice, either in- 
flicted or suffered. These ‘best people,’ 
paupers in every essential of noble man- 
howd, have elab rated a religion of which 
an immense cipher is the symbol. Their 
range of ideas is so limited as to merely 
correspond with their physical needs and 
their indulgences, and they have invented 
(with a wisdom not common among geese 
and cockatoos) a code of manners which 
condemns all naturalness, individuality, 
and thought as the brand of the pariah. 
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is the interest of the stronger, as Plato’s | 
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INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY 
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AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


| ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


| PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 1 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 
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preparation of 


W. BAKER & (0.8 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomi costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. cnpemmnden 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


Solicitors ot] 


American and Foreign Paléil 


| And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON 


Personal attention given to all applications 
| Fee for services may he contingent on allowance 
| if desired. 
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,came land poor, and was obliged to make 


}a living for my wife and child some other 
| way. Isaw Mr. Morehead’s experience in 
| the plating business by accident in an old 
|mewspaper. [ did as he did, sent $5 to H. 
|B. Delno & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, and 
}went to work plating first in my own 
| neighborhood, and found I did so well that 
| I hired a man and he brought in the plat- 
| ing, which I did at my house. There is 
| plenty of money out West here, if you only 
| know how to get it, and I hope my experi- 
ence will help anybody who is having a 
jhard time. I made last week $12 and the 
| week previous $13.14. Anybocy can get 
a by writing to Delno &Co., Colum- 
us, 


MADE PLEASANT. 


Did you ever have a Vacation wit . 
stormy days, when you did not know what to ie 
with yourself? Reading is what most peop ™ 
back on at such times and nothing is beter ® 
drive away the blues than a short crisp str) 
few good jokes. Our specia! offer of 3 
numbers of the Waverly Magazine, 
ent dates, for $1.00 postpaid, will supp'y Yo" 


it some 


rs 





about 400 short, clean and complete stores, = 
etc. The same amount of reading in trashy 
25c novel, would cost you $12. Send stamp * 


sample. Address i 
WAVERLY MAGAZINE, 
Box 172, Boston, Mssé- 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


HE BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, of some 
oa ¢ the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 

In its recent issues Tuk COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 

5.—THE MOTION OF THE;{,EARTH. 5S. C. 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. 8S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaDLIN, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. 
J. B. HARRISON. 
jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SamugL H. Scupper, before the, Boston Natural History Society. 
16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. 
30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Jounn E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) JoHNjRitrcar, Jr. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) WumILLIaM 
CorpLey WINSLOW. 





129]. Dec CHANDLER, before the 


(Original for this journal.) 


Joun TREVOR: read by 


CHARLES V. RiLey, before the Lowell Institute. 


RUSSELL,’ before 


THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. Grorce Baur, before the American 


Antiquarian Society. 


20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) JoHN Ritcuig, JR. 


THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Easerr C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 


Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 

*  12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING, 
Boston Scientific Society. M. 
Meteorological Society. 

10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mkap, 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 

26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILtiaAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 


(Original for this Journal.) 


Henry P. 
HARRIOTT, 


Curtis, before the 
before the Royal 


before the 


This publication wit be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in fulland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
in a shape desirable for preservation. 

The possessor of a file of Tat CoMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
in convenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2.50 for 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 
appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of TH& COMMONWEALTH for 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 
This will enable our suoscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
have & permanent value and a lasting interest. 


THIS OFFER IS FREE; 
stated, to all subscribing at this office 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


nhiecet 
sudjects, 
/ 


He is 


as above ana remitting ten cents alditional ror 


The publishers are able to supply back num)»ers toa li nited exteuvt, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Tae ComMONWeEALTH may “SAVE THE COM MON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


tablished 1862 





-gPublished Every Saturaay. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors 





Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


25 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON. 








DR. JAEGER’S 


Union Sq. Hotel & Hotel Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
and san) improvements, and are elegantly 
furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOT'IS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


NHREADQUARTERSWFOR 








TRADE MARK. 











HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 


GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 

. Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy ; 

special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


M,C. A, CIGAR 


sManufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 


OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 


ANDREW Je LLovp, OPTICIAN, 
s23 W ashington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all oases stamped — 

7 RADE MAR 


T-Ok MARK. 


Polish : all Metals with 
STARINE. 


—Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 
ePt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston. 


CATARRH, 


Hay Fever, Lung and Throat cet: 
Permanently Cured by 


DR. CORNBLOOM, 


521 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Opposite R. H. White & Co. 
3 Months’ Treatment $10. 
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GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO, 


Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 


section of the city pass the door every few 


seconds. 
— & DE REVERE, — 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 


{Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. ©. — —— 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Rates 








Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 

Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnesement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
4lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $l and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr.,8 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop.,, 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


YIDEGEES 


LINIMENT 


ONE Se FARE 


ROUND TRIP 
HARVEST EXCURSIONS 


AUG, 30th and SEPT. 27th 


Dining Room 






















THE “WISCONSIN CENTRAL 





(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 





tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


| in connection with a hand atomizer. 


| This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of most 
| powerful known 


- DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. For sale by *hepard, Nor- 
well & Co., Houghton & Dutton, W. H. 
Zinn & Co., &c.) 


| Their Famous Germicide may now be ob- | 


LINES” 
| Will run low rate Harvest Excu:sions on above 
| dates, to points in Minnesota, Montana, North and 
| South Dakota. Tickets will be good twenty (20) 
| days from date of sale, with stop-over privileges 
to points west of St. Pauland Minneapolis. 
For full information, address any of the com 
pany’a representatives, or 
JAS. C. POND, 


Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt., mney f 


E,W. 0, WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
© ssits attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 
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GINGER ALE 


CRACKERS: 


’ 


FOR LUNCH. 


| 


I 
| Peck, William T. 
| more, C. H. Cole, Jr., George E. Hall, Jr., | 
Herbert D. Heathfield, Charles 8. Greene, 
Frank F. McLeod, Elisha F. James, Jr., 
William ©. Morse, Walter H. Draper, 
| 
|man, Herman Babson, James M, Long- 


| street, William 8S. Harding, David Dwight 
Wells, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


non, Jr., Robert Kent James, Arthur K. 
Ulman, Arthur B. Gil- 


MUSIC FOR 


ANTATAS, 


Joseph B. McDonald, Moses M. Morse, FOR 


J. Brown Hanscom, Franklin Lincoln Cod- CHILDREN 
e ' 


Charles H. Moring, Fulton H.| '% PRess: 


Don't offer your guests cheap crackers or In-| Parker, Clarence I. Pickert, Luther W. Lee 


| 
ferior Ginger Ale. } 


SIMPSON SPRING 


CWhite Label) 
GINGER ALE. 
* FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 
OFFICE 


Simpson Spring Co., 201 State St., Boston. 





ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


The Manola-Mason Company opens the 
regular season, at the Tremont Theatre, on 
Monday night, with a douhe bill If I 
Were You,’ a comedy by the author of ‘The 
Rajah;’ and ‘Diana,’ aj quaintly pretty 
operetta. The retarn of ‘Jack’ Mason to} 
the Boston stage is sure to bean event of 
immense interest tu our theatre-goers; and 
the fact that Miss Annie Clark will, with 
this company, begin her dramatic life anew 
cannot fail to make the occasion a memor- 
able one in the Tremont’s brilliant annals. 








‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Widows,’ last year’s 
unforgotten success, comes to the Hollis 
St. Theatre on Monday for a week’s 
stay. 


‘Agatha,’ Mr. Henderson’s lovely and 
highly successful play, continues on the 
Boston Museum stage until further notice. 


‘The Power of the Press’ will be next 
week’s attraction at the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre. 


‘The Old Homestead’ is booked at the 
Boston Theatre for an eight-weeks run. 


‘Fantasma,’ in the Hanlons’ brilliant 
presentation, comes to the Globe Theatre 
on Monday. 


‘1492’ remains at the Park Theatre for 
several weeks to come. 


‘The New Wing’ has won such success at 
the Columbia Theatre as to be announced 
for an indefinite run. 


The attraction following the Manola- 
Mason Company at the Tremont will be 
Chas. H. Hoyt’s ‘A Trip to Chinatown.’ 
This one of the very best of the author's 
famous works will bave a handsomer and 
more elaborate production than it has 
ever before received in this country. 


During the present season the Manola- 
Mason Company will present a repertoire of 
plays several of which are now on hand. 
Leading native dramatists are also under 
contract to finish other works by January |, 
and arrangements have also been made for 
options upon the choice comic opera and 
vaudeville successes of Paris, Berlin and 
London. 


Carmencita, who has been the delight of 
crowded houses at the Opera House the 
past three weeks, is the highest salaried 
specialty artist on the American stage. 


‘Kit, the Arkansas Traveller,’ with 
Henry Chanfrau in the typical role of the 
Arkansan, will be presented at the Grand 
Opera House next week. Since last seen 
here, the play has undergone many import- 
ant changes and the comedy parts have 
received much attention. 


The Boston Budget. 


The ownership and management of the 
Boston Budget has been broadened and 
strengthened by the formation of the Bud- 
get Company and the introduction as 
stockholders of fifty representative young 
men, prominent in business, society and 
literary circles of Boston and vicinity. It 
is proposed to continue the present strong 
features of the Budget as a representative 
Boston society and literary journal, yet to 
cater more especially to the younger socie- 
ty element of this section. The participa- 
tion of fifty young men of the best families 
and connections in this city in the publica- 
tion of its prominent society paper isa 
unique feature in journalism, and one of 
great promise. The Boston Budget has 
ever been a favorite in the drawing- 
reoms and households of literary ana 
social Boston, and we predict a brilliant 
future for it under the new management. 


Henry Goddard, Frank H. Smalley, Charles The Tables Turned, a © Christmas| 
M. Hayden, William Fenno Spear, Edward | 


for Santa Claus. 

Thi , ‘ow | Text by Kate L. Brown. Music by Eliz. U.| 
Hamilton W hitman, Joho Louis Bail Y>| Emerson. 30 cents, postpaid; $3.00 doz., not pre 
Eugene L. Caton, J. Porter Crosby, Fran‘: | paid. 


A very bright cantata; unusually enter- 
Herbert Heald, Frank M. Bayard, Harry B. | taining; sure to please. 





Stebbins, Ww. (Qluintard Hunter, Lindsay T. Rebecca 
Damon, Edmund Billings, William M. By D. F. Hodges. Price, 65 cents. Eleven 
Chase, Arthur H ! 


Chester, Edmund F. | characters, requiring one soprano, one mezzo- 
Smith, Leonard P. Hilton, John D. Crosby, | 8¢PT420, one contralto, two baritones, four tenors, 
Arthur Wilder T! rr. Fred C. Davi “" land two bassos, with a mixed chorus. Two 
é ’ Ger :hayer, Fret avis. hours’ time for performance. Fuil instructions tn 


—— book. 
Light in Reading. Who Killed Cock Robin? 

A Cantata for schovl, church or parlor. By 5. 
V.R. Ford. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


New Flora’s Festival. 

By W. B. Bradbury Price, 40cents. Additions 
and revisions by J.C. Johnson. This is a revised 
ediuon of the well-known “Flora’s Festival,” and 
contains a number of new songs and choruses. 


The Merry Company, or Cadet’s 
Picnic. 
Introducing melodies from The Mikado, The 


Mascot, Patience, ete., with other popular airs. 
Price, 40 cents. 


School Festival. 


To the casual as well as the habitual 
reader, the securing of a proper light is a 
matter of serious importance, not only as 
a convenience but as a an assistance to the 
eye. As evenings lengthen those who have | 
unsatisfactory lamps will find marked im 
provement in recently adopted burners 
The well-known china and glass merchants, 
Messrs. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, of 120 
Franklin St., have now on sale the new de- 
signs of the improved reading and banquet 
lamps. Their certre draft (with metal 
oil container) ts safe as gas, and the best A pretty Cantata for school exhibitions. It is 
known evening light for the eyes. All | instructive and simple; no scenery. Price, 25 cts, 
grades, from the low cost to the ornate, ex- Voices of Nature 


pensiv e designs, are carried, and visitors Bright and interesting; one hour in length. In- 
will 1: din their lamp department more than |troduces birds, animals, insects, and flowers, 


150 kinds to choose from, together with the | Price, 40 cents 
newest French Shades. Inspection — is Strange Visitors, or a Meeting of 
invited, Nations 


By J.C. Macy. 20 children, in the costumes of 
fairies, sing characteristic national ee a little 
dialogue. Price, 30 cents, or $3.00 per dozen 

Hour in Fairy Land. 


Five scenes, very simple; time one hour anda 











Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 


only one way to cure Deafness, and that! pai ‘orchestra parts may be rented, $5.00 per 
is by constitutional remedies Deafness | month.) Price, 50 cents. 


j . dd hy ' . iti 7 i. . 
is caused »y an inflamed condition of the Day in the Woods. 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. wel. os "1 , — 

J » j . > in . . . by Gabric vxcelient music, easy for children, 
When this tube gets inflamed you have &l/ put very bright. Some recitations; @ charming 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and | Cantata. Price, 40 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

Ww : . j siv « er 1 3 " ‘a 

when it is entirely closed Deafness is the Kingdom of Mother Goose. 

result, and unless the inflamation can be ‘ 

taken out and this tube restored to its nor-|. be — — ae ti 

mal condition, hearing will be destroyed |*"~ Tri E 

forever: nine cases out of ten arecaused by A rip to urope. 

catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed Just issued,in three scenes. Price, 50 cents; 
$5.00 per dozen. 


condition of the mucous surfaces. ' . 
The Dairymaid’s Supper. 


Price, 25 cents; 


We will give One Handred Dollars for 


any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) For church festivals; with music and illustrative 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh | pictures. Price, 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 


pore aK) ~ gt gg The Rainbow Festival. 

sy" whey , NE & ¢ 0., Toledo, O. For a fair or church entertainment, in two 

KPSola by Druggists, 75c scenes; very pretty tableaux. Price, 20 cents; 
. a $80 per dozen. 

‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” Send for Catalogue of Cantatas for Singing 


" - Schools and Socweties, for Femate Voices only, Sor 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | yfa‘e and Female Voices, and for Old Folks’ Con- 


mothers for their children while Teething, with | certs. 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 

Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates Ol IVER DITSON COMPANY, 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 


For sale by Druggists in ev ery part of th|C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Sent free. 


453-469 Washington St., Boston. 


| Ma. R. M. FIELD, 


SEPT EMBER 10, lee 


AMUSEMENTS. 


BOSTON MUSEUM 


A DRAMATIC Trt MPH: 


GATH By Mx. ISA ; 
GATH ’ 
GATH Entirely New Scenery 
GATH GREAT casy 

“Du Gist die Rat 
‘* An Artistic Triumph 
as wellas Dramatic Actes 
_— . AGATHA 

So Be CRAMccnccccisccccee \¢ 

De WB. PEP Mssctccccwees Bust: 


EVERYTHING Goes. 


RICE’S “#323 
ee LN 


Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Ma 


GLOBE THEATRE 


. 
MR. JOHN STETSON...... Proprietor a ’ 
MONDAY, SEPT. 12. 
Eve’gs at 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sa 


The Hanlons 


“FANTASM A” 


BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR 


Mon., Sept. 19—Mrs. Potter and Mr. Rellew 
in “CAMILLE.” Seats now sale 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Rich, HARRIS & FROHMAN.....Props. and Mers 


IN FOR A RUN. 
Plies THE 
FROH } NE W _ 
WING, 


PRESENTS 
“A farcical comedy, a positive bit’’—Herald 
Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat 


t. al < 
BOWDOIN cites. 
MR. CHAS. F, ATKINSON..ccos.c.eeeeees Manager 


WEEK OF SEPT. 12. 


Evenings at 8. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at? 


AUGUSTUS PITOU'S 








world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. 25c. a bottle. I END A HAND 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


SOMETHING NEW 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Immigration....-+ seeeeereceeee Hon. F. B. Sanborn 
Progress in Employment of Police Matrons 

« Caroline A. Kennard 














| . 
| . ¥ San cons caqh odes cas Rey. Albert Walkley 
Hub Punch Sherbet, as served at the Fifth Ave- Let us ‘Taek > = ow uley 
nue Hotel, New York, is Delict i Satisfyi | Civies—A School-study ...---+sseeees W. K. Wic es 
e otel, New lLork, is Delicious and Satisfying. ‘<LeetBop of the Indian for Citizenship 
Hub Punch is sold by Family Grocers all over the | ee . ese data 


Alice C. Fletcher 
United States. To make Hub Punch Sherbet, use | . , Do 
One Quart Water anda Pint of Sugar Boll ; ; | Hopeful Side of Prison Reform.....W.F. Spalding 
| Waa din © Baw Terk. w.ccves Rey. John T 
gether and Skim. Add juice of 4 Oranges and one | Dectotam © . unis 
Lemon. Flavor with a Half-Pint Hub Punch, or| For sale at newstands. Annual subscriptions 


a teacupful. Freeze and Pack. | $2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


The above formula works well, but a good re- | J. STILMAN SMITH & CoO. 
sultcan be obtained with Lemon Juice, omitting 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston 
the Oranges. 


Cc. H. GRAVES & SONS, | 
Proprietors Hub Punch, Boston. i aN j 1 
a —_ _ - = } J } 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 duys. N i : | 
OPIUM DR). StePH © pay till cured, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
ENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
| United States; investizate claims anywhere by 
| special agent, if required; recover property and 
| find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


| 
. | 
Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. | 


SPECIAL SALE 


ie Gi an 


ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


at less than half the cost of importation. Alsoa 


Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AND — 





The president of the new company is 
Charles Emerson Cook, and the treasurer 
and managing editor is William Grant 
James. The following is a list of the 


young men connected with the publication | 


as stockholders: Arthur Malbon Little, 
Herbert H. Barnes, Wilmot Sprague Has- 
kell, William Henry Cook, J. Linfield Da- 


complete stock of the latest designs and colorings, 
from the best American manufacturers, which we 


NERVINE INTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, *lass. 


For the tr:atment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in a)! their torms. The only 


| guarantee to sell lower than any other house in 
paralytic institute in the United States, Consultation 
and adviceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 


| Boston. 
| . F. SWA N cy at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 


_12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- poles oell OPEN DAILY FROM 9 A. M. 
ten Street. teS P.M. 


Original American Drama, 


The Power of the Press. 


Magnificent Scenes. Great Cast. 





RAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers 
For Week Beginning Monday Sept. 12th 
Evenings 7.30; Matinees., Thurs. and Sat. at 1.5 
Boston’s Favorite Actor, 


HENRY CHANFRAU 


In the famous American Comedy Drama, 


IT THE ARKANSAS 
TRAVELLER. 


One hour of high class specialties, headed the 
Electric Queen NADA REYVAL. 





Anprew J. LLoybD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 and 825 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Churct 
Branch. 454 Boylston St 

Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped W 


TRADE MARK. 


The F.P. Cox Laundry Co 


537 ALBANY ST., 
Established 14 years ago n Malden; 





TRADE MARK. 


And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for *n° 
delivered at your home. 

All kinds of Family and Restaurant vaundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner 

Goods collected and delivered free of ct arge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo: Hotels. ! lease 
send for Price Lists. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to ov 
Custom Department. All work in this <epart 


ment is done py hand and by expert workmeés. 





TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 





cgpTEM! 














sgpTEMBER 10, 18% 


4 FIELD WALL. 


MUNKITTRICK. 


Rn. K 


t dusty way, 


a drowsy apple-trees, 
¢ . g the roses gay 
. he booming bees. 
no fi rots round it nod 
os ; ‘ e tiger-lilies tall, 
A e of dreaming golden-rod 
A rise and fall. 
sof gray and blue 
the sumach-dotted hill 
Be verry vines unto 
4 snd cool and still, 


’ y a squirrel gray, 
I shadows softly o’er it thrown, 
his merry way 
asy stone to stone. 


-|Harper’s Weekly. 
Measuring the Grand Falls of Labrador. 


nis D Oo 
d ourselves with several balls of stout 
with which to measure 
the fall, if the situation should 
Fortunately, alongside 
ust above the brink of the main 
we founda floor of rock of the 
ye, about 30° below the horizontal. 
his it was possible to go, but with 
pearly to the edge over which 
plunges in its final descent. 
g a heavy billet of green fir to 
f the cord, the weight was car- 
dand thrown down on the surface of 
rock to the brink of the fall, the cord 
ng paid out from the upper end of the 
in \ knot was made in the cord to 
mark the distance to the edge, and the bil- 
et was allowed to fall over the precipice 
chasm. Montague, having climbed 
the bank at the edge of canon, was 
jolding on by the trank of a tree, from 
which he could see when the block of wood 
the water below as the cord was 
dout by me above. The instant of 
yntant was plainly visible to him, and | 
was equally sensible otf it. 
The cord was now drawn up over the 
edge and carefully measured with a tape- 
ne. The whole length paid out was 505 
feet, the part which measured to slope was 
189 feet, leaving for the height of the main 


table 


into tie 


ng 
ong 


struca 


pa 


fall below the chute 316 feet. Allowing 
for a few degrees deviation from the 


perpendicular, and for a slight stretching 
f the cord, though this last was probably 

interacted by wetting, the height of the 
fall may be considered something more 
than 300 feet. The vertical height of the 
bute, about 32 feet, added to the other 
measurement, makes the descent from the 
head of the chute to the surface of the 
water in the chasm, about 348 feet. 


A Matter of Evidence. 


Colonel H., of Baltimore, settled in 
Rome some years since, says the Editor’s 
Drawer of Harper’s, and for a time re- 
ceived his mail at the bank, to which he 
always walked morning and afternoon, 
passing route through the Piazza di 


enh 


Spagna, where a venerable beggar sat, and 
0 whom he gave alms each time he passed. 
a 


t 
24nt « 
9UL 


fter a few months’ knowledge of 
Rot 


beggardom he suddenly ceased to 
the accustomed copper into the ex- 
led hat. Whereupon the beggar 
rought suit for 600 lire, which he claimed 
to have loaned to Colonel H., producing at 
the same time two witnesses to the fact. 

The victim of this trick lost no time in 

sulting a native lawyer, who remarked 
that while he had no doubt of the utter 
lrandulency of the claim, still the testi- 
mony of the beggar and two eye-witnesses 
must stand in the absence of any rebutting 
evidence; but that if the Colonel would 
spend half the sum involved he would un- 
dertake to defeat the stratagem. 

Outraged as he was, the Colonel conclud- 
ed to accede to the attorney’s terms; and 
when thecase came up, and the beggar’s two 
witnesses had testified to having seen the 
veggar lend the money to the defendant on 
& certain day, the latter’s lawyer promptly 
called two witnesses who made oath that 
they had seen Colonel H. pay the money 
back to the beggar on a day that proved 
“o be just a week after the date of the 
a eged negotiation—this to the amaze- 

t of the Colonel and the consternation 
defeat of the beggar. 
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To Bicycle Ridera. 
‘ne Sunday Globe, Boston, Aug. 21, 1892. } 


irms interest themselves in every 
‘ athletic sports as does the old and 
Gates —— of I. S. Johnson & Co., 22 
ae >m House Street, Boston, Mass. Each 
Let of their firm being a rider and en- 

¢ admirer of a graceful wheel- 
they feel disposed to still more 
by mak “4 roe In the healthful pastime 
will, mae are ollowing liberal offer: They 
Rive to the 
ceived the 


Fr 
Few 
line of 
Treliat 


‘UUS1ASti 
mount, 
Sow th 


largest number of votes on 


the | 


BO 





POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; 


STON COMMONWEALTH. 
FOR YOURSELF. 


WwHY 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors 

Pure Spruce 
have produced 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LApyY 
convince the sufferer 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your 
and aching nipples, and 
speedily. 


Gums 
an 


and Extracts of Plants 
OINTMENT which will 


PooR’s 
that there 


OINTMENT will 
is a Balm for 


breasts 
find relief 


throbbing 
you will 


Boils, 


| Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be promptly cured by LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 
Kept by druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mall on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Newfoundland, writes C. | 
the Century, we had pro- | 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, 


| Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & 


j 
| 





| pinions of the bird enable it to s 


| 


| pneumatic tires. 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


blanks furnished by them as the most 
gracefui rider in the New England States 
an 1892 Century Columbia Bicycle, with 


If you are interested to 
have some friend or member of your club 
win this elegant machine, then get every- 
body you know to vote for your favorite 
The votes can be obtained by any person 
applying for them upon the following con- 
ditions. For every label and blue wrapper 
taken from a bottle of Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment which a person sends in a letter 


with their address, Johnson & Co. will by 
return mail send fifty blank votes. One 
can vote as often as he pleases. Call 


your friends’ attention to this contest and 
askthem to vote for your favorite, not 
once, but times enough to win. Address 
in all cases Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment, 
22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 


Our Immigration Problem. 


One who desires to study the vital phase 
of tne immigration problem, writes Henry 
Rood, in the September Forum, should go 
to the anthracite flelds of Pennsylvania. 
Chere he will find one of the richest re- 
gions of the earth overrun with a horde of 
Hungarians, Siavs, Polanders, Boheniians, 
Arabs, Italians, Sicilians, Russians, and 
Tyrolese of the lowest class; a section al- 
most denationalized by the scum of the 
Continent, where women hesitate to drive 
about the country roads to-day, where un- 


armed men are not safe after the sinking 
-of the sun. | 


There he will see prosperous little cities 
like Hazelton, Mahoney, Ashland, 
andoah, with fine business houses and edu- 
cated people of fortune, and surround- 
ing these towns great wastes of the com- 
monwealth diseased by thousands and 
tens of thousands of foreigners who have 
no desire to become Americans, who emi- 
grate to the United States for a few years 
to make money, who have driven to the 
cities and to the West the great army of 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Germans, 
and Americans who once gave stability to 
the coal regions; in short, a condition of 
affairs which, if equalled elsewhere, may 
become more than a national problem—a 
national peril. 

They leave their families abroad and 
send to them sums of money that seem 
enormous when the fact is considered that 
they belong to the laboring class. The 
little city of Hazleton is said to send each 
inonth to Southern Europe from seventy- 
five thousand to one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Such immigrants, 


as a rule, make no attempt to become | 
Americans. They care naught for our | 


country but as a place where they can ac- | 


cumulate enough money to make them in- 
dependent when they return home. 


The Condor. 
According to Humboldt, the massive 
oar over 


all the summits of the Andes, to circle for 
hours in those regions of low pressure, 


land thence on asudden to descend to the 


seashore, thus passing rapidly through all 
gradations of climate. From Prof. Orton 
is quoted the statement that 
‘can dart in an instant from the dome of 
{Chimborazo to the sultry coast of the 
| Pacific.’ 
Such declarations appear to have aroused 
‘we suspicion in the mind even of Mr. 
|'Bowdler Sharp, for he writes in 1883: 
‘©All observers agree that, when seen ina 
| wild state, the flight of the condor is truly 
| majestic, and it is capable of ascending to 
an immense height, at which a man could 
| not breathe on account of the rarefaction 


of the air—a state of things which does | 
t day of November, 1892, | not seem to affect the condor, who is often 
person who shall have then re- | lost to sight amid the clouds.” 


This agreement of observers, says 





Carter & Hilham, 


Shen- | 


the condor 


the 


Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 


Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


Edinburgh Review, is now broken as far as 
concerns Mr. Whymper. He weakens the 
authority of Prof. Orton’s statement by 
remarking that the Pacific is at least 120 
miles distant from the dome of Chimbora 
z0, 80 thatto traverse the interval in an 
instant is to fly at the rate of 432,000 miles 
an hour, which would cover the distance 
from the earth to the moon and back in 
sixty-six minutes. The flashing of sucha 
flight no human eye could follow; . still 
less could it identify, over a course of even 
twice sixty miles, the bird which started 
with the bird which arrived. 

Asa matter of fact, itis said the con- 
dors seldom or never descend to the sea- 
shore in Ecuador, though they undoubted- 
ly do so elsewhere; while, so far from 
surpassing man in the heights that they 
attain, Mr. Whymper, who had repeated 
opportunities of observing them sailing to 
land fro, not above but far below his snow- 
girt encampment, was persuaded that their 
habitual range did not rise above 16,000 
feet. He ingenuously explains the ocular 
delusion which has probably imposed on 
other observers. ° 





Reading Lams 


To-day we place on sale the new designs 
of the improved Reading and Banquet 
Lamps. The centre draft (with metal oil 
| container) is safe as gas and the best 
| known evening light for the eyes. The 
| modern Lamp is among the handsome 
|features of interior decoration, and is 
adapted to the taste and means of all 
buyers. All grades, from the low cost to 
|the ornate, expensive designs. As eve- 
| nings lengthen those who have unsatisfac- 
| tory Lamps will find marked improvements 
}in burners now adopted. Visitors will find 
in our Lamp Department (Gallery), more 
|than 150 kinds to choose from, together 
with the newest French Shades. 


Inspection Invited. 


Jones, MeDutfee & Stratton 


HINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
120 Franklin St. 


AN TAYLOR 
6.0. WHISKIES 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusei Oil. 


NOT sold In bulk or by measure, Always In Sealed 
bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels. 
LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature-——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














MHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 


Albumen, Platinum, Carbon, 
Bromide. 


COW EE: 3 Hamilton PI. 


Send for descriptive price-list. BOSTON. 


15 
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COLUMBUS CITY 


DO YOU SUFFER with) 








MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANTD 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Wil’ offer, for a short 


lime only, a 


limited 


amount of its Treasurv 


Stock, 


$1.00 


PER SHARE. 


$9.00 


PAR VALUE. 
PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
Quarries, 


Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands; 
Franchises of Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 
the other [resources of{the Com= 


pany. 


$900,000 
Worth of Lots 


ALREADY SOLD. 
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MEMORIES. 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


I m not dissatisfied with life, 
For | have more of joy than strife, 
And for onesmile of my sweet mate 
Would render up a king’s estate. 
And yet hot tears suffuse mine eye 
When I reflect on days gone by— 
Those days of childhood—happy days, 
Obscured now somewhat in the haze 
Which time lays over all things past, 
Yet living still, and like to lust, 
Within my memory; long as I 
Can think and love I'll sadly sigh 
For happy hours that ne’er again to me in life 
may come, 
When mother was my confidante, and father was 
my chum. 


My troubles—how she smoothed them o’er! 
Her smile alone healed sorrows sore. 
Her gentle hand upon my brow— 
I think I almost feel it now— 
Drove every single care away, 
And brought sunshine where blank dismay 
Was tyrannizing over me. 
And now his cheery face I see; 
His kindly voice I seem to hear 
Still echoing softly in mine ear. 
My cherished guide, in spirit, yet— 
Ab, memory blest! I'll ne’er forget 
‘vhose happy hours that ne’er again to me In life 
may come, 
When mother was my confidante, and father was 


my chum. 
—|Harper’s Weekly. 


THE FIRST EDITION. 


[From the French of Jaquee No: mand.) 


“My Dear Sir :—We have the pleasure 
of announcing to you that it is desirable to 
reissue your volume, The Swallows, the 
first edition being entirely out of print. 

**Will you be so kind as to stop in and 
see us, that we may make arrangements with 
you about it? 

‘*Accept, etc., etc., 
**MassoL Bros., Publishers.” 


‘‘When I received that letter, I thought I 
should die of joy and astonishment, even 
more of astonishment than of joy,” said 
the celebrated dramatist, Henry Didier, tne 
other day, as he showed us the letter; then, 
noticing our interest, he gave us the whole 
history of the affair as follows: 

The first edition of ‘The Swallows,’ my 
first book, anda volume of verses, out of 

rint! and I, scarcely twenty years old, 

new no one in Paris; no editorial had 
been written about It, nothing had appear- 
ed concerning it, except some paid notices 
on the fourth page of the journals! And 
how long had this unhoped-for and im- 
probable event been in coming to pass? 
Just one month! 

This was success then, true success! 

So I had talerit? I was beginning to be 
appreciated by. those contemporaries 
whom I had slandered up to this time, 
accusing them of disliking all poetry, and 
considering them uncultivated in their 
tastes? 

I would not stop writing now; after this 
volume there should be a second—I had 
even been working on it in my dreams! 
Then would come the theatre, that power- 
ful spring-board which, all at once, sends 
one into full renown and glory, up among 
the stars! And anovel! Why should I 
not write a novel? I was already dream- 
ing over profound psychological { studies, 
over accurate and thrilling descriptions. 
My brain was at work, and my head hum- 
ming with all the ambitious follies of one’s 
twentieth year. Again and again I read 
the blessed letter, as I tramped back and 
forth in my room, radiant and gesticulat- 
ng wildly. 

**Well, what is the matter, my boy?” 

The door stood slightly ajar, and my 
grandfather’s face appeared in the opening ; 
it was a kindly face, calm, rosy and clean- 
shaven, with a strong nose, and eyes shin- 
ing behind their glasses, and was framed 
in a well-combed and carefully curled wig. 

“What is the matter with me, grand- 
father? Wait, read this!” 

When he had glanced through the letter, 
he said: ‘‘Well, what about it? I think 
your verses are very pretty !” 

“But think, grandfather! It is an unex- 
pected success! Verses are no longer 
read |” 

“Yours are read. 
enough for you!” 

“J should think so!” 

“Then youare bappy?” 

“Yes, I am happy!” 

‘That is all that is necessary !” 

He opened his snuff-box, and slowly took 
a pinch, looking at me with a smile in his 
eyes. 


A quarter of an hour after, I was with 
Massol Brothers. 

Allthe literary world Knows this cele- 
brated publishing house, and has seen. its 
busy employés, librarians and clerks in the 
vast hall lighted from above and lined 
with row upon row of carefully classified 
volumes in white, yellow and blue 
bindings. Wooden galleries run along the 
wall, dividi 


That ought to be 


| 


and papers are continually pulled up or let 
down by small pulleys. It is a kind of 
intellectual factory of whieh printed 
thought is the never-failing product. 
With a bound, I climbed to the first 
floor, to the office of the elder Massol, 
whose special business itis to receive 
authors. 

I found the office closed, and the sound 
of volces came from it; the patron was 
occupied. Isat down on a bench, await- 
ing my turn, and, as I waited, I called to 
mind my feelings the first time I had come 
here. With what a _ beating heart I 
climbed the staircase, my manuscript 
under my arm! And, when I entered Mas- 
sol’s office, how I trembled all over! He 
received me politely, but coldly, and he 
reason to, afterall! I, an unknown youth 
of twenty years, had brought him what? 


Verses! a commodity seldom sold bya 
publisher. A romance still sells—but 
verses ! 


However, he had consented to publish 
them, on condition, of course, that I paid 
the entire expense; and since then I had 
experienced all the emotions awakened by 
a first book. The proofs had come, still 
quite damp from the press, and full of mis- 
takes that drove me to despair, and of 
which there seemed to beno end; there 
were innumerable gramatical questions and 
doubts about punctuation; continually re- 
newed contests with the printer, whom | 
privately considered an imbecile, and who 
repaid me in the same coin; I had the table 
of contents to make and the title to com- 
pose in such a way as to attract the pur- 
chaser’s eye, and the color of the binding 
to choose; then it was ready for press, 
three little words that sound so small but 
which are everything in reality, since they 
send forth the author’s thought to the pu- 
lic, as, at the theatre, the three strokes of 
the bell before the curtain rises announce 
the piece to the audience; finally, the new 
and elegant looking volumes appeared tn 
the book-sellers, wincows and on the 
boulevard. 

After a few moments Massol’s office 
opened and X., the academician, came out, 
accompanied as far as the door by the 
bowing pubjisher. This man was a good 
client, and they paid hima great deal of 
attention. Should | ever reach that dis- 
tinction? 

Massol, looking very kind and almost 
paternal, motioned me to enter. He 
begged me to be seated and said, as he 
pompously sat down in his leather arm- 
chair: 

“You received our letter?” 

‘*Yes, Monsieur Massol.” 

‘*A volume of verses sold out in'a month! 
Between you and me, I cannot understand 
it at all!” 

This was not very flattering; but I had 
been too much astonished myself not to ex- 
cuse his astonishment. 

‘What has happened to your book is 
very queer,” continued he, ‘‘people buy it, 
but noone talks about it. It is the first 
time that I ever saw that happen in the 
book trade. It is very queer, very queer!” 

Before we separated, it was agreed that 
five handred new copies of ‘The Swallows’ 
should be printed immediately, so as not to 
miss the sale. In fact,a few days after 
that, I saw my dear volume majestically 
displayed by the book-sellars and orna- 
mented with that flattering statement: 
SEOOND EDITION. 

Decidedly I was somebody. Neverthe- 
less, Massol’s remark troubled me a little. 
No one talked of my book, no one seemed 
to have read it except those to whom I had 
sent copies. 

“After all,” I said to myself, ‘I am very 
foolish to torment myself in this way. 
Since ‘The Swallows’ sells, some one buys 
‘The Swallows.’ What more can I ask? 
Besides, the book contains only love verses 
and verses of passion, and it must be 
women who buy it! Yes, women!” 

Intoxicated by this thought, I imagined 
my blue-covered book in the hands of all 
the great ladies in the noble faubourg, 
who read it in their beds at night and went 
to sleep dreaming about it. 

Encouraged by this first success, I went 
eargerly to work. I wrote my first play, 
‘The Grandmother,’ which, as you know, 
had an opportunity to succeed at the 
Odéon; then came the ‘Victims of Mar- 
riage’ at the Gymnase, ‘The Two Brothers’ 
at the Comédie Francaise, then still 
others. I was becoming a full-fledged 
author, as Wwe Say; years passed, and I 
thought no more of my ‘Swallows,’ the 
timid and forgotten work of my youth. 


It was at this time that I experienced 
one of the great griefs of my life: I lost 
my dear grandfather. He gradually wore 
out, cared for and loved by us all to his 
last hour. He bad one of those rare 
natures in which egotism finds no place, 
and whose active kindness recoils before 
no trouble that may bring some joy to 
loved ones; one of those tender and deli- 
cate souls always forgetting themselves to 
think only of others, considering them- 
selves amply repaid by a smile, and finding 
their ,happiness in the pleasures they are 
able to give. 





I shall always remember the sadness 
with which we entered his rooms, a month 


ng it into two floors, and books after the dear man’s death. They had 


remained just as they were, the old furni- 
= and familiar objects reminding us of 
im. 

Rays of sun-light slipping through the 
window-blinds fell obliquely upon the 
flowered carpet, making slender golden 
bars in which the dust was dancing. We 
walked on tip-toe and spoke in low tones. 
It seemed as if he must still be there in the 
big bed with drawn curtains, or in the 
arm-chair be had loved, or by the table 
where he used to spread his newspaper or 
make up his accounts, with that whole- 
some exactness which he carried into the 
smallest details of life. 

A servant, recently come into the house, 
opened the blinds abruptly, indifferent to 
an emotion which he could not anderstand. 

Suddenly the whole room was filled 
with light from outside, and with it came a 
flood of fresh sir, bringing the roar of 
the street. Death was allowing life to 
enter; and, with life, cruel necessities. 

The dear man’s rooms were to be rented ; 
the furniture must be removed, the ward- 
robes emptied, and all made clean for the 
stranger who was coming to take bis 
place. The dead go quickly. especially in 
large cities, those immense hives in per- 
petual activity. Scarcely is a cell emptied 
of itshumming life when another life in- 
stalls itself there, ignorant alike of that 
which has preceded it and that which will 
follow. 

The moving commenced, and I was 
sadly affected. It seemed to me as if all 
that still remained of my grandfather was 
being scattered and consumed, little by 
little. 

Some one, pointing out to me the lower 
part of the cupboard which he had just 
opened, exclaimed in an astonished tone: 
‘*‘Henry! Come and see!” 

I looked immediately and I saw-—oh! 
dear grandfather! dear and excellent man! 
—I saw thelower shelves fi led with uncut 
volumes all alike, bound in the blue covers 
[ knew so well—‘The Swallows!’ ‘The 
Swallows!’ 

The tirst edition of my book was there, 
almost eotire—that edition so quickly 
bought up, ‘twhich people buy and abou: 
which no ove talks,” as Masso! had said 
My grandfather bad bought it. He was 
tha. mysterious public; he, those beautiful 
duchesses whom [ had imagined devour- 
ing my verses, propped up in the midst of 
their lace pillows! 

I kneeled down and, with trembling 
hand, touched the volumes, at the same 
time both spotiess and old. The stamps 
of the most distant book-sellers were on 
some of them. One came from the houle- 
vard du Temple, another from the galler- 
ies of the Odéon. All the time that I was 
handling them, I seemed to see the dear 
man again setting out on foot and hurry- 
ing to the four cornersof Paris to buy his 
grandson’s book! I could see him enter 
the shop, proudly ask for ‘‘The Swallows, 
by Henry Didier,” take two or three copies 
(as many ashe could without awakening 
the merchant’s suspicion) and carry them 
under his arm, laughing to himself at his 
touching ruse. As soon as he entered, he 
would run quickly to this cupboard and 
conceal his bi oty, happy to see the row 
growing longer and longer. He had kept 
his secret forall these years. His delicacy 
had not wanted the thanks to which it had 
so many rights! 

Aud then [remembered the expression 
he had used as he smiled behind his glasses 
the day I received the letter from Massol: 
“You are happy, little one? Well, that is 
all that is necessary!” 

Yes, I was happy, dear grandfather! 
No success that I have had since that time 
has made me as happy as I was when I 
learned that the first edition of my first 
book was all gone. I know now why it 
was gone. I know your innocent cunning, 
and to my former joy is added deep grati- 
tude to you. Do I love you more? I[ 
could not; but yoar touching attention has 
proved to me that the most pleasing and 
the most sublime thing in the world is 
kindness. 

As Henry Didier stopped speaking, a 
tear ran down his cheek. We were all 
affected by his sweet story aud remained 
silent around him.—[ Romance. ] 


What Nationalismis Not. 





In expounding Nationalism, it is neces- 
sary to disabuse the minds of many read- 
ers of many notions which the current of 
time may have drifted into their thoughts, 
and tell what Nationalism is not, says 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler in an able arti- 
cle in the September New England Maga- 
zine. 

To begin with, Nationalism is not an 
endeavor to upset the existing order of 
things with one turn; it is the endeavor to 
evolve anew order of things in a quiet, 
logical, and legitimate manner. National- | 
ism is not the shibboleth of 2 secret society | 
of afew disgruntled persons who wish to 
bring the rest of humanity down to their 
own level, because they cannot lift them- 
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existence merely in the fertij. 
of a novel writer; its finishing tone! 
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THE KILLING OF THE ELK. 





From an interesting article o, 


Hunt at Two-Ocean Pass,’ by the ee 
Theodore Roosevelt, in The Cen: iry “. 
September, the following is takey Ne c 
morning dawned clear and cold. the a 
a glorious blue. Woody and I started «, 
hunt over the great table-land, and led our 
stout horses up the mountain-side by elk. 
trails so bad that they had to climb like 
goats. All these elk-trails have one pecn. 
liarity: they lead through thick timber 
but every now and then send of short, 


well-worn branches to some clitf-edge or 
jutting crag, commanding a view far and 
wide overthe country beneath. Elk love 
to stand on these lookout points, and scap 
the valleys and mountains round about 

Blue grouse rose from beside our path 
crows flew pest us, with a hollow, 
flapping sound, or lighted in the pine-tops, 
calling and flirting their tails; the gray- 
clad whisky-jacks, with maltivodinous 
cries, hopped and fluttered near us. Snow. 
shoe rabbits scuttled away, the great furry 
feet which give them their name already 
turning white. At last we came out on 
the great plateau, seamed with deep, par- 
row ravines. Reaches of pasture alter. 
nated with groves and open forests of 
varying size. 

Almost immediately we heard the bugle 
of a bull elk, and saw a big band of cows 
and calves on the other side of a valley 


Chere were turee bulls with them, one very 
large, and we tried to creep up on them; 
but the wind was baffling, and spoiled our 


stalk, so we returued to our horses, 
mounted them, and rode a mile farther, 
toward a large open wood ona hiliside 
When within two bundred yards we heard 
directly ahead the bugle of a bull, and 
pulled up short. Ina moment I saw hin 
walking through an open glade; he bad 
not seen us. The slight breeze brought 
us his scent. Elk have a strong charac- 
teristic smell; it is usually sweet, like that 
of a herd of Alderney cows, but in old 
bulls, while rutting, it is rank, pungent, 
and lasting. We stood motionless til! the 
bull was out of sight, thea stole to the 
wood, tied our horses, and trotted after 
him, He was travelling fast, occasionally 
calling, whereupon others in the neighbor- 
hood would answer. Evidently he had 
been driven out of some herd by the mas- 
ter bull. 

He went faster than we did, and while 
we were vainly trying to overtake him we 
heard another very loud and sonorous 
challenge to our left. It came froma 
ridge-crest at the edge of the woods,among 
some scattered clumps of the northern nut- 
pine, or pinon, a queer conifer, growing 
very high on the mountains,its multiforked 
trunk and wide-spreading branches giving 
it the rounded top and, ata distance, the 
general look of an oak rather than a pine. 
We at once walked toward the ridge, up- 
wind. Ina minute or two, to our chagrin, 
we stumbled on an outlying spike-buil, 
evidently kept on the outskirts of the 
herd by the master bull. I[ thought it 
would alarm all the rest; but, as we stood 
motionless, it could not see clearly what 
we were. It stood, ran, stood again, 
gazed at us, and trotted slowly off. We 
hurried forward as fast as we dared, and 
with too little care, for we suddenly came 
in view of two cows. 

As they raised their heads to look, Woody 
squatted down where he was, to keep their 
attentionf fixed, while I cautiously tried to 
slip off to one side unobserved. Favored 
by the neutral tint of my buckskin hunting- 
shirt, with which my shoes, leggings, and 
soft hat matched, I succeeded. As soon 
as I was out of sight, I ran hard and came 
up to a hillock crested with pinons, behind 
which I judged I should find the herd. As 
I approached the crest, their strong, sweet 
smell smote my nostrils. In another mo- 
ment I saw the tips of a pair of mighty 
antlers, and I peered over the crest with 
my rifle at the ready. Thirty yards of, 
behind a clump of pinons, stood a huge 
bull, his head thrown back as he rubbed 
his shoulders with his horns. There were 
several cows around him, and one saw mé 
immediately, and took alarm. I fired into 
the bull’s shoulder, inflicting a mortal 
wound ; but he went off, and I raced after 
him at top speed, firing twice into his fisak; 





selves up to theirs; it is an irresistible 
current inte which the rising tide of civil- 
ization is carrying the whole human race. 





Nationalism is not a Utopia which has its 


then he stopped very sick, and I broke his 
neck with a fourth bullet. 

An elk often hesitates in the first 1 
ments of surprise and fright, and does 10% 
get really under way for two or three bun 
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Anecdotes of John Bright. 


seldom made an unsuccessful 


ho Bright . 
ho | harles McLaren in the North 


neech, writes ( 
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however, j 
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The only line running Three Trains 


ver, he was as happy and | every weekday to the White Mountains. 
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ing Car on 7.15 P. M. train, Boston | 
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train, 
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»nembers’ smoking room, or stand 
ee ack | the fire in the division | EXCUMSION TICKETS, 
with bis DAaCK WO a led by roan of | Good going and returning until Oct. 31, are on 
y, and, surrounded Dy & group | sale at the Company’s Boston Passenger Agency, 
srliamentary friends, run over the debate | 207 Washington Street, and at Boston & 
with trenchant humor If it was a public | a “ Station, Causeway Street, | 
neeiog be would fall into his host's easy pon wane seen enehtnes 
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chair with & cigar, and talk far into the Belmont........ Lim. 4.00 Jefferson........... 10.00 | 
st on a thousand trivial topics to which | Laconia........ Lim. 4.00, Bethlehem......... 10.75 
se anguage lent a thousand charms. | Lake Shore Pk. Lim. 4.00/Twin Mountain.... 9.75 
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As in his talk, so in bis speeches, humor | 
sgeceeded pathos, and indignation alter- 
sated with satire. The strength and purity | 
{his language were in harmony with the 
feb vibration of his voice, and any lack of 
gesture was atoned for by the noble 
arnestness of his presence and the dra- 
matic power of his mouth and eye. 

He loved Scotland, and, in a sort of way, 
He had a little family of 
Scotch terriers of whom he was very fond. 
Bot a dog rarely came near him that he did | 
pot caress Salmon fishing became his | 
favorite, and, latterly, his only outdoor 

cepation, and he was a frequent and 

wiome guest on the best reach s to the 

Tred and the Tay. ‘‘ButI don’t always 
like Scotch theology,” he said once; ‘‘it’s 
too full of the gridiron.” He had more 
sympathy with Robert Burns and the Scotch 
pots. His own religion was found inthe 
Sermon on the Mount. Creeds and formali- 
ties were not to his liking. At a certain 
dinner he turned from a Highland minister 
of opposite political opinions and assertive 
vongue with the remark: ‘It’s odd that a 
man who knows so little about this world 
can tell us so much about the next.” 


the Scotch 


Mary E. Wilkins has written a second 
novel while as yet her first, ‘Jane Field,’ is 
runoing in Harper’s. 
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11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPECIAL. .4.30 P. M, 
11.30 A. M.... PASSENGER..........6.. 7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Care 
or further information, apply at 250 Wasning-~ 
ton street, or at Passenger Station, Cause - 
way street, Boston. » R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (Pemberton Landing), at 9.30, 
10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.35, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Return, 8.55, 11.20, A.M.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 
4.15, 5.20, 6.55, 8.20, 9.50 P.M. 

FOH HULL (Y.C. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
230,515 P.M. Return, &.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 

FOR NANTASKET (all the way by boat), at 
9.30, 10.30, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 31.00 A.M.; 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P.M. Return, 11.02 A.M.; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.87 8.02, 9.88 P.M. 

Boat leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 
A.M. 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


A large ine of Library and Standing’ Desks\ 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
aud guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
sBought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia. 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 





Bass Point, Nabaat, 


Steamers from BATTERY WHARF, adjoining | 





Leave Beverly, | 
ays, 7.05 a.m., *3.00 p.m.; Sundays, 8.00 


East Boston North Ferry. 


SCHEDULE (weather permitting.) 
For BASS POINT WEEK DAYS AND SUN. | 
DAYS: 9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 
| 3.20, 5.00, 6.80, 8.25 P.M. Return: 10.30 


A. M., 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 
P. M. 
For NAHANT WEEK DAYS: 9.30 A. M., | 


East Boston ferry cars direct to wharf. Tickets 


icnics. 
NDEBS, Eastern Agent. 


wharf; special rates to 
J.A.FLA 
Clyde Line, 201 Washington st,, Boston. 


| 





| Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Ro 


No extra charge for this 





Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


and Grand Central Depot, 


(LIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf 
Boston, every Tuesday anu Friday, at 12 o’cloch 
noon. 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


From Yarmouth every Wednesday, an, 


our Elegantly 
For 


THOMAS C, 
RAYMOND & 


J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





Proverbs from the Arabian. 


i~The man that knows not and knows not that 


he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 


2~—The man that knows not and knows that he 


knows not is appreciative—Help him! 


8~The man that knows and knows not that he 


knows is asleep—Arouse him! 


4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 


is wise—Follow him. 

TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN.- 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 


of men of moderate means. 


2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 


pay for farms from one crop. 


8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 


year—in a few years, and that is more than 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 


4—Where there are good school, church, postal 


market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 


free. Addresss 


F. Il. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 


A. C. HARVEY, 


228 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Ripans 'Tabules cure dizziness. 





OWN YOUR HOME. 


2.20, We buy the land and build the 


building for you. 


We have the most perfect plan of handling real 
TD: | estate by co-operation. 
+30 | be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 

| Every month’s rent say pa. goes towards paying 
for your property. 


Call and everything with 


o capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


65 Boston. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power. — Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Real 





Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE s¢ AWNINGS TAKEN,DOWN AND{STORED FOR THE WinTER,, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


WM. H. LYNCH & co, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Maker. 


STORE AND ITALIAN a. 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings 
and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon ( ere 5 


sa FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWKINGS. 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEppiy 


ea 

vv NIN Gs 
5, Mear ; 

Ls 





Tents of Every Description Made to order, a 





144 State Street, - Roeton Moss, 








SERIES OF SERMONS 


BY 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E. HALE, 
CHARLES F,. DOLE. 





The authors of this series of sermons. 
issued in this four-fold form, unite in| 
the plan primarily to provide a regular | 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis. | 
tribution of their several churches, ids 
their members | 

Single copies of the series of twenty | 
sent bv mail, One Dollar for the 
series. The sermons of either preacher, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars address, 
J.STILMAN SMITH & CoO.., 
8 HAMILTON PLack, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 
LIABILITIBES.............--. 19,832,985,22 


$2,185,841.75 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


' Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company's Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TUHKNER, Asst. Secretary. 


MISS 0. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telpehone, Boston, 3342 Room 75 











Easy as an Old Smee THE CRAWFORD SHOEL : 


When You First Put lt On. MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


Sor 
~ of 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., ore “= - 


SOIC in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Show Stoves: ss ércn sx smite aa rary a 


Depot; 182 Boylston |St., near Columbus Ave.; 5§ Main .St. 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post, Office. 5 
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aypecript 
If you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of “Sweet Home ” 
Noap and Toilet Articles. BDWAR 
You MuST HAVE SOAP —Itis an absolute necessity—the only question is where you Toe co 
shall buy it; we make it a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to con + stampe AT 
sumer, and save all middlemen’s and dealers’ profits. o > 
RememeBen, “Sweet Home” Family Soap is an extra fine pure mee made from refined snould soc’ 
tatlow and vegetable oils. On aeeount of its firmne and purity each cake will do double jeation but 
the work of common cheap soaps [Entere: 
OUR COMBINATION Box contains a large supply of the best Soaps and finest Toilet 
Articles mare, and will give satisfaction to the most fastidious | on e have been man- —_—_ 
ufacturing Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest an 1 best equipped pleats 


in this country, having a capacity of fifteen million pounds @ year, 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa “thing of beauty” and will be “a jov forever” to all who possess one. It is artistically 


E| 


A SER 





tlesigne d, complete in appointments, a model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of 

ten homes lack a suitable aud conven t place for writing letters, studying, drawing, ete, 

ete., Which willbe used and appreciated by every member of the fam ly. 

It is made of SOLID OAK, van hed and hand-rubbed antique finish, with brass trime ED 

mings. Itstande five (5) feet hich, yand a half (2';) feet wide and ten amla half (10%) 

Inches deep. Itis a perfect and com) iesk, and also has three roomy book shelves, a lop 

shelf for brie-a-In ic, seven pigeon hol for papers, compartments for letter paper, ink, ete, 

When placed in your home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with the gifts —_—__ 

of friends, it will become a centre of a traction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a 

new pleasure to your life. 

% ‘ 

O x D & 2 YOU RUN NO RISK. ¢ EACH BOX CONTAINS cietar 
and if after 30 days’ trial %} > > . : Comment 
youare ot convinced that the 4 ‘6 ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6. (ommon¥ 
goods are all we claim, will 4% - 77 ws , S80 iit 

= refund your money without € SWEE’1 HOME Family ‘ ap, Tee Ma 
comment, simply on receipt § enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. Astronul 
of your request, and no charge 2 > -> Responeil 
will be made for what you have used and we will ; Ir BOXES BORAXIN §, a New and Won. 1.10 — 
take the Box and Desk away at our own expense : Sling = hee — tp wibly Pav nage “Fabrice England 
“ “ = 4 , ° anno oss y inj aork. giant 
How CAN WE DO MORE? > Simple Easy—Efficient. /n cach package ts @ coupon for 10. in I 

LOPoooosevesosesoooooosooosooosoooes 5 Se ae pha settee = a he 

° Remit $10.00 by check or any way that is most con- 3 > One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska ( ompe xien | ee . Wh 

4 venientand we will ship at once tre great Joe and the > | An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety oftness ¢ » the oun 

@ beautiful Desk, The desk is carejully crate! so it will > , skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, uittier 

o not rub or chase and we guarantee the goods to arrive 4 $ redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, Oh 

@ in perfect condition. We have storage warehouses in the 3 $ Especially adapted for the nursery or children's use. The Lan 

@ large cities, and your order will be filled froin the ware- 3 3 One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, 4 pexicate, refined, -80 Boston’ ¢ 

2 a= ge sprveigioac ” ba oe, vata 3 7 Saaed é We A 3 4 delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting mad Yet One 

a ‘etghisane vwnneo pos ao ajjore oO, gtirving - a? « 
3 such an tnmense burgain as we do, but as cach order J § One Box (1-4 Doz.) Occan Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 aiioge 
@ goes from the nearest warehouse, we find the average - , A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. Bi 
freighton Boxand Desk our customers pay is less than Ss = . al Toilet S&S * 95 

3 one doliar. Send all orders discet 0 BUFFALO, N.Y. 2 2 One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. : Pi 
300000000000000000000000000000000008 5 One Box (1-4 Doz,) Elite Toilet Soap.... ....... 3) Bi 
READ THESE! € One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight- 225 New Be 

HEADQUARTERS OF THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA 4 fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped H Randon 

¥ ill Reade Stre< t, New York. , oe 5 and Lips. 

Larkin Soap Manufacturing Company, June Ist, 1892. ; 

Gentlemen— ou may ship me another Combination box of Sweet $ Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breat! I 

Home Soap atonee. Thisis my fifth order so you may safely as- > ‘ oe 4 7 

sume Lam pleased with the liberal way you have always treated One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Resin se The Th 





me. Youcan make such use of my testimonial, as to the excellency 
of your goods, as you desire. ; 
MRS. (GENERAL) BALLINGTON BOOTH. 
150 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, June 9th. 
Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen ae take pleasure in stating that during the past three 
years we have used in my household three of your Sweet Home 
“Combination Boxes” with the various extras, etc., which you 
give ; during this time we have not had to buy any other soap for 
aundry, household or toilet use. The goods are very pleasing to 
my family ; we have found the extras all that you have promised, 
and I consider the entire outfit a most excellent investment. You 
are at liberty to use this letter as you think best. 
(Signed) JESSE L. HURLBUT, 
Sunday Schoo! Sec’y and Principal of the C. L. S.C 


> - 
My Dear Mr. Larkin : PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 23. 


have thoroughly testet your various toilet articles and am de- 
hghted with their exquisite quality. The handkerchief perfume is 
especially pleasing and | intend to adopt it exclusively. 
Sincerely yours, 
HELENE MODJESKA, (Countess Bozenta.) 
We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Seap for many years and still erder at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo: Henry Clews & Co., Bankers, New 
lerk; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co. and the Bradstreet Co. 


Lasting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap......... 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - . .$!/ 00 
DESK if Bought of Dealer. ---- ---- .--- . 10.00 


| YOU GET THE } 
OT Desk | $21.00 
‘ | @80a7se. } 0 
ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “SWEEP! 


HOME’’ Soap for several years have becom 
Stockholders in our Company. 
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